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The workshop: "The Right yiU” n?S0: The Role of the 
~ Volunteer", was oelted to hlphltglht ve need for citizens to Mhtribute 
' their time, efi'Ort end telent to scfoof children to assure diet each 
child In the Nation attains his full 5 right to learn to read, through 
■ : such efforts, the Commissioner of Edficatlon's Right to. Reed effort 
. will become a reality. At we live In a world that places an ever- 
y Increasing demand -on one's ability, to reed, the goal, that each 
school-age child have the op^ortuhlty 1 to learn to raw, becomes 
: Imperative as we move Into the 70's, a decad? of growing technology. 
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To Implement these goals, the workshop examined the role 
‘ votunteen can plsly In the developmenV: of reading skills through 
vlt-a-vls relationships with pro- and elementary school children. ' ^ 
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I am delighted to hho^ o f thi ihWiest iwick ihi4 ptoa/tam has 
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I piojwt .that thr ough JUt, out nation '4 children and adults will 
no longer be denied an opportunity to acquire heading skill. 

There can be:no iiMtitytt foh this vital ability in d society 
ouch ai oufy, and io/t this reason reading can.no longer be V<.* 
ccrutcfenecl a p^uicege but a ripkt. ; W'^Y:Y:Y^. 

Both the tedcherf di children with reading difficulties ‘ 
and the children theirs elves can benefit tremendously from the 
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attention whtch the teach eV with weapon* ibittte/ ^ an entire 
class, has not been able to give <$£--v' ; ; t ./ ’• f * • ' •** 
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This conference will bring the specific needs of children 
with reading difficulties into focus [and suggest the means bu which ' 
ihe4t needs ma^ be met thert are neu tetoAing methods which can 
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It is gratifying to know that there is such an MM 
enthusiastic acceptance of the rote volunteers can 
ploy in education. ■' M M 

As the workshop progressed, it became evident 
that volunteers coufd play § meaningful role in 
education. To be effective they, require sustained 
assistance arid burtf^ the X concurrent : 



' As 'The Right to Read" effort moves fArwa/d 
there will be a pressing need for the services of 
both professionals and volunteers to meet the 
needs of the children to be served. It remains fur 
the professional educa tors to open the ‘doors of 



to its. fullest extent 
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minds some of the more effective, methods of 
utilizing the services of volunteers. ? Ml ? >'• 
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teeiy . sponsorea py ine wasnmyiuri iwnnivai . ; wb « £ nation can provide them Vvl^h the.basi 
. institute under the auspIceS of the U.S. Office of X': possible training available to help then! do their 
^ ^ Education. sf / ' job most effectively. And I believe that we , Wi 

' &. • Our nation's youngsters comprise its most. . should be devoting a Substantial portion of ToiL, | 

■ powerful Intellectual reservoir, and reading" Is eral education dollars to this importent enpn. '^W^ 

v, >- i surely the single-most crucial skill they could I have Jong supported dia view that priority ini . 
♦ possible acquire frdm any educational system. ,, Title I. of the, Elementary and Secondary £du^|tw 



teaching or reaaing ana language arts skiiis, i was/ recently prwi.egea ts serve, ha* reported wm-.i;-: 
became an early supporter Of Commissioner 1 an euthbriaatldh of more than $16]bljlion : ^ m 

- « James Allen's "right io read" efforts, end I am - ? Title .1 Over the next three years, and I am very -n 
■ truly delighted to participate In the deliberations hopeful that this * amount will be, supported by y>\ 
■Jj of this two-day meeting. € Wr ' ^ / ; both die House and Senate, 

j r Traditionally, the entire burden for the' teach- \ Presently, we. are spending 60 percent of Title 
ing of reading has fallen to the classroom teacher. : I funds on reading efforts - but I believe we 
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must devote upwards of 100 > percent of this 
money for compensatory reading programs 



u< mwi ■ numueii -r »uipif uimui Including, of course, the training of volunteers for 

accomolldrthlrmdlno educa tion task alone. > these operatfons. M?-. I 



;*Welft)iv' know, that readTrtfrls a hlghlyjndivldu- The. Learning Disabilities Act - which I had 
alized process, requiring almost ‘constant attention ^ good fortune to Introduce and which has, | 
from trained* adults In tutorial roles. Therefore, It already passed thg .House - also Includes a rale- kj 

seems apparent that the future effectiveness of vant provision for reeding educatlop.JThe "model r. 

our nation's reading efforts will depend larpelyon^ programs”::*, section' authorizes a jotal *M *$$$ „•* 

r t three-yaw peripd for trying 
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ously channel thelrfalehts and energy - to this 
profound human experience. ^ 

The U.S. Offlee of Education estimates that Ih 
the 16 largest cities volunteer* have already con- 
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phftlolO&cel i^emS suih 'as:d^Skie, .ahd pi* If 
surriaMy a portlon of this money could be evall- 
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to the Implemehfatlon of school programs. In 
actual dollar*, however, we cooid not begin to 
unimate < the vai5e of their servlces lmterms of 
the support, affection, enthusiasm, and genuine 
devotlpn which they bring to their assignments. 
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aWetof Strain# of Volunteers. u 



voluntary action *• and on the utf^flsh' effbHs^f «, 
, countless millions of American^ whose talents , H 
;■>. hsm/made thrives of othert mom produbthi m 
yy and deeply Satisfying: Yotim Is a hopl¥ mtei&v *9 
and I wish you every suo^. In your. enterprise. ; ^ 
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/ Education, H^rvard^UnlversIty ^ - ;V* ; ? V Mrs. Mildred Freeman, As^late Director, - y 

‘;r-f L : ^ Urban Labor^torv In Educations Atlanta -J&- ■- •*, k* 
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Programs, , '<' [ 



, r/- ■ . *..v ., V‘ Schools, Indian Wells Valley Joint Unified . , ;. 

A. The note Of the Volunteer In Child Development -y: School District, Ridgecrest. California 

?s claWoom orientation Into' the factors that bear upon . r , ' •. '*' • _ • ' ■ ' 

building a readiness for reading iy;;.: i ' ^1^, Eieacut^o Vice res n, 

ye.. Trainer^, Mrs. JwnneiQuIll.-VIcOrPresl^enV^CWIdhoo^ h ^ v- ^ : '< L ^ r 
lliliS* Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C. ^ V C ' a :■ Mrs. Cynthia R. Nathan, Staff Advisor on 

B. The Role of the. Volunteer in Utilizing Methods and citizen Participation, HEW 1*0 

ii «>“"■'* - * *£*• Au^n *£; Sl«inh»b«r DltMo^FecImr 

" t?.i™ °M,. k-..'h»ln. C. J*kson. 'leacim £»l»Mn ' ‘ . . and OonyeMloial RelMlor,, Nmlonil 

School Boards Association 



Trainer: Mrs. Katherine C. Jackson, Reading Specialist 
and Trainer, Philadelphia Public Schools 



Group I - RECRUITMENT - Who Participates? 
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Group G - Administration - How are Volunteer Pro- Discussion Leader: r^j -Nathaniel Potts, Coordinator, De- 
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grams Run? 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Dustin W. Wilson, Chief, Edu- 

-■y;-‘- i catlonal Administration 8ranch, 

■ bepd, oe 



parti nent of Volunteer Services, 
Newark Board of Education 
riyJ. 'THE FIVE W’s" 









Panelists: Dr. David G. Salten, Provost and Senior 

Vice President, New York Institute of 
Technology, Old Westbury, L.I., New York 

■ Mrs. Marguerite Setden, Assistant Superin- . 
, tistdenL Department of Suniimer Schools, 



Panelists: • Howard H. Bede, Director. Project for Aca 



demlc Motivation, Winnetka, Illinois 
James Tanck; 1 National Student Volunteer 
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THE RIGHT TO READ; THE ROLE OF THE 

Address by James E, Ailert, Jr. 

Assistant Secretary for Education 
■'Wand 

ssloner of Education 

J^ ls it nepes^arY for me to go into 
ip the dimensions of the problem. You ere farglliar I 
ip' expect with such' statistics 
lffi ; —One out of every four students nationwide 
> r| has significant reading deficiencies, k 

- In large city school systems, up to half of 
iW the students read below expectations. . 

Kr; There are more than three million illiterates 
In our adult population. % 

Iti, - Twenty-f(ye million job holders may be 
pi; ! denied advancement by reading weaknesses. > 
4^'4st Furthermore, I imagine that Many of you have 
seen for yourselves the resuits of reading failures 
: and have had direct experience with attempting 

III /to deal with them. 

j ; The reasons our,, ( schools do not succeed in 
giving to all students the skill of reading-and the 
|fi desire to use their skill— are as numerous and 
,» varied as Ihe inherent differences among individ- 
uals, the differences in life patterns and condi 






M Allen stresses the need. for Wuntwn iriW fiighf to 
' Read effort y • ' 7V ’fWi - 

Last September when I. set forth education's 
moon-shot for the 1970's in a speech before the 
National Association of State Boards of Educa- 
tion, I hoped that the country ^would be respon- 
sive to my plea for a national commitment to the 
"Right to Read"— that it would be generally ac- 
cepted that the right to learn to read is as funda-. 
P mental a right as the right to life, liberty and the 
V : pursuit of happiness. -.yV _ ;W-'- 

P In the ensuing months, I have been more than 
gratified by the heartwarming response from all 
t jt segments of society. You. "are a part 'of that re- 
y spohse and it is indeed a pleasure to welcome 
| you to this conference' This conventional phrase 
of greeting comes theh with special warmth and 
fervor to' this group today because I know that 
your rfeaSon for being here is an active interest in 
the "Right to Read" efforbVan effort to which I 
am whole.heartklly ‘d^icat^d, seeing in it a real 
;; hbpe for solving a.'problem Mat has for too Jong 



MUIVj M/V Mil ivivii»™» T * * . r 

tions and' the incredibly wide range in the charac- 
| ter and quality of the school situations across this 
. imme.nse Nation. "’** ’ Vt? 

p Thorough analysis of these reasons and of the 
situation we now face are, of course, an essential 
part of evolving a plan for eliminating reading 
failure. Jf required only, the most superficial ccn- 
' sideration, however, to establish the absolute 
5 necessity of the help of the volunteer. P.WP ; V.'v 
j Central to the concept of the "Right to Read" 
effort from the beginning has been an active role 
for the private, the non-professional, sector of 
society. So great and difficult e goal' as the com- 
| plete elimination of reading failures demands, a 
; full marshalling of the vast Resources outside the 
teaching profession-parents, other Volunteers, 
I youth, business and industry, public and, private 
organizations. - 

; To provide for this kind of partnership , a Na- 
tional Reading Council is being established. This 
*•"* be announced vefy sopri by the President. 



will 



Mrs. Nixon, with her background as a teacher ahd 
her strong interest in voluntarism, has graciously 



•/- been allowed to sap the strength of our educa- • . consented to serve as honorary chairman. 

tional system and’ to deprive too many of a >?' The Council will be headed by a Board of 
fundamental skill. WmWkMmwWWM- Trustees drawn^from. many, segments of our 
There is nO need, then, for me to convince you , society. It will advise the Office of Education and 
of the need for the "Right to Read" effort Nor other Government agencies on priorities in the 
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'Right to Read" effort, Members of the Council 



jng a National Reading Center 
£ The National- Reading- Council will / Include 
representatives of the education profession, State 



the overall attack on the national reading prol> ; ; 
lem, but this will iiake, time. Children cannot il 
vvalt^the learning ;tlrhe fof'th^ Is riow-thiis vvg #■ 
shall have to. depend upon voluntefrs to .begin 
and to sustain the additional person-to-person. 




.5 « The, operating arm of the National 'Reading 
Council ; will be the. National Reading Center, 



prodding help. m- 

Fortunate also is the fact that a reading dif- 
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v contributing organizations, organizing the training 
•§■ of citizen volunteers, developing public support, 

: M :: M and helping the States to undertake similar pro- 
\ grams.. -'tff v ‘ y ^ 

But the ultimate aim of all of these activities 
' s is, of course, to provide better opportunities for 4 
the individual child to acquire the skill of read- 
ing. Given the .complexity of the reading prob- V 
lem, it is almost impossible to generalize about its 
; causes-but if any one cause is universally ap- ' . 

; ‘ plicable, it is probably the simple one that help v ' 
was not available at the time’ the individual dif- 
ficulty first appeared. , 4“ . 

. It would follow, then, that to have such help 
available must be the cornerstone of corrective 
■ efforts. Making it available will not be simple 
because not only is every aspect of the school 
. involved-finance, curriculum, staffing, training 
V;* and all the rest-but also the entire outside world ' 

. of the child as well. We. know, for example, that 
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® Thus there is a tremendous reservoir of volun- 
■f. teer help to be called upon. Our task will not be 
so much how to arouse interest in helping but 
rather how best to use the time and talents of 
those who are willing and eager to take part 
This Is ^he major question that you have been 
called together to consider. I do not propose to 
? suggest specific plans of volunteer participation. 

• The volunteer effort will range from tutoring, 
service as teacher^ aides, library work, speech 
therapy assistance, counseling, work with parents, 
home visits — to service on local, State and na- 
tional committees, and individual and organized 
efforts to gain the necessary financial and moral : ' v || 
support, public and private, for the concentrated 
and concerted attack on the reading problem. 

I am sure that you will have many ideas about 
. the role of the volunteer and I hope that this 
n conference will produce the basis for guidelines C 
for the most .effective channeling ''of the vast ■ 
.volunteer potential. , 



v'-Vis- 



What children experiencejn the years before they ' ^/Any c6n$ideration of volunteer participation ^ S 
enter school Effects , markedly their: ability to .K- must include attention to training programs. ^ 




necessary Help-and, there simply are nof enough 4 The establish rpent of souqd trainingVograms 
reading speclalirts to . ^'^ar^j^^Trlifn -:r wip be a " 



" professional specialists wi I i be an essential part of barrier to the full us|of voluftteef power. Not all 
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WJtimiiift ati fa ^mop j^rticip^m listen to Or. Allen's fonfa , ^ 

..._,. v-.- ■'& ■:■■ ? .- ••, : . -* ». - • - . 

educators or schools welcome outside help. This both to those who give ar\d those who receive. 



vi 
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reluctance stems from pride, fear of interference, 
honest doubt, inertia and many other reasons. V 
But it must be overcome. The education com- 
munity cannot remain isolated from outside as- 
sistance. Indeed the greatest encouragement for 
volunteer f programs should come J from the v- 
schools. This encouragement is being given in 
many instances, but where it is not, adequate if 
v training programs will be reassuring and a ^ 
powerful argument for convincing the doubtful ; 
pi - The development of training programs must 
S' include provision for their evaluation, which" will; |; 

be a part of the overall assessment of the ieffec- ■ 
z tiveness of volunteer participation. r ^§iT"' 

" : In conclusion, then, let me say that I consider ,5, 
•the volunteer effort not only an essential of t 
"Right to Read" effort, but also one of its mSst 
exciting featu res. ^...» • ; ,-Vv ’£['£*', . ;i ; i 

Expanded. volunteer : participation will, of 
course, strengthen \ our schools in terms of the 
_ educational services provided. But beyond this, 
our \ 4 chool 3 will gain the support of an ever- 
. growing group of people who have the deep 
interest and understanding born of direct involve- 
V ment ; , . . ' 

nv-. 

; This group will also; be . a tremendous, source 
for the rec.uitment of taleht for the profession- 
talent that will bring with it the conviction and 
; motivation that makes for good teachers, reading 
specialists, couiiSelors, etc. , t f* 

£•->- Volunteer service is . always satisfying but the 
y , "R ight t6 Read " effort offers an opportunity for 
volunteer service of especial value arid reward 



The satisfaction of service here has to * be 
measured against the far-reaching, often disas- ; 
trous, effects of the lack of .reading skill. 

$ So it is that the elimination of reading failure 
must be accepted as a national goal not only by 4 
Government but by all the Nation's, citizens as — 
well. The primary task of tho Federal Govern- 
ment will be supportive, coordinating the effort ' 
of marshalling of forces and resources on a 
nationwide basis and the provision of the tech- 
nical, administrative and financial assistance re- 
quired, all done in a spirit of total commitment 
and determination to succeed. • V . 

. K ir, .-..V -tf a-.Ji • L T-a':- .;.*•■ :: ■- - : '■ * ' ' . . ' . * "* I. i* cJ( ' V' ’ - ; ' • 

With the support of the Federal Government,: .:’ 
leadership of and the participation in the 
ight to Read" effort will flow from State to 
local to PERSONAL levels. 
gt Your presence here is testimony of your under- 
£ standing of the . responsibility” at the personal 
1 level. I hope that all citizens, volunteer and non- 
• volunteer alike, will be aware of a responsibility 
to be activists in the '.'Right to Read" program 
by learning what goes on In their schools in 
reading, by demanding improvement where neces- y. 
sary, and sUpportingefforTs to achieve it f<i, s ' 
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I'. ingiy|fo^tH^|i^hJ ^ , 

irresistible ;mbp>eh\um can be generafed 
Wi 1 1 ; erisu re that the , end . of the Jd’s wi il see the * 
? realization of The goal of the "R ight to Read" ^ ; 
effort-that no child shall be leaving our schools 
without the skill and the desire necessary to read v 
tb the’ full limit? of his capability. 
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■’SmMW: : Fjohn Frantz and Dr. Anthony Campbell M^M^W^^^'DhHk0a^half and Mrs. Ruthe Farmer - ■ ;.:♦•• 

: :: -n :: : ^ IMPI FMFNTATION; What /W« // 7V» AfiiJfctf // Wont? ^V'^^V^VV; ?? 1 



IMPLEMENTATION: Wwr 0o« It Take To Make It Work? 

: To lead off the "Right to Read" Workshop . borhood hang-outs. He emphasized that reading 
and give participants an opportuhity to react to . materials must be made more widely available. To 
the . speech given by Dr. James E. Allen, U.S. this end libraries must escape the tiuism that 
Commissioner of Education, the first panel ad- ; books are morev valuable as a piece of property 
; ; dressed itself W methods of using volunteers to \\ than for the information they contain.- Therefore 
\ implement the right to read effort. All agreed .fK libraries have made keeping books on the shelf 
.... — 4~ — .J •»'*■ * l '~ r and paying fines more important than seeing that 

the books are read.. If the libraries are able to 
change their philosophy and Ijpage, volunteers 
can be u tremendous aid in .seeing that people get 
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that volunteers could play a definite role; the 
question was, however, how should that role be 

V defined. V • V fib 

Dr.. Jeanne Chall, professor of education at 

V Harvard University, began by making a plea for 
v continued and increased cooperation with profes- 
sional educators. Assuring the audience that vol- 

V'. unteers, in many instances, can handle problems 
professionals cannot. Dr. Chall warned against 
becoming enmeshed in many of the current 
ideologies' which always come up when one dis- 
cusses 



full value from ibis resource, ’ . = = 

W Mrs, Ruthe Farmer, a research associate from 
Responsive Environments, shook the audience up ?>;.• 5 
vyhen she questioned wtfether or not there is a V i 
role for volunteers in the right to read effort. She 
'stressed too much reliance on volunteers in this 
effort will hinder the commitment of meaningful 



cusses the magnitude of educational deficiencies. • • . financial resources, v. 

The Harvard, educator noted the need for a reex- n Although there can be . a role, for volunteers, 
amihatlon anc*. reorganization of many School. that role can be determined only after die roles •• 

systems to take advantage of the high level of of the professional educator and public education ; 

competency found in their vicinity. . Although system have been clearly defiried. The role of the 

. there are great f>robiem$ in die school system, volunteer Is to perform many of the ancillary 
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the cbm^hity^ ^ help ; witH the . : ’ifti&u jdf _4Si^^hteble,.^S,.r^lp6f^6ie. ; >•-» > 

bookmobile .to the Scarsdale mdtrons'who service : Following Mrs. Farmer's presentation, Mr. 

V the "shoebdx" libraries, collections of paperbacks . Benjamin • Henleyi>Actlng Superintendent of the - ; 
placed in groceries, bart^rshdps and other neigh- D'.C. Pdbllc Schools, joined the panel and a lively, - s ; 
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sometime* heated, qye*t!on and answer session 
; wjth the aqdienpe ensued, The problem of rele- 
■./ vent materlfls earn® to the floor lmmedietely, Mr, 

Frwtj. i^tw 1 U?t|y ^Vwoh^Bjisii nmnot ' , 

* k “ w ^ u,Ai ~ 1 



fe!lyr®$. After admitting that the conformity re- 
quired ,by the schools could stifle the creative 
instincts ejpd JUenO! of m^: children, the super- 



oyer 



parerit^ pf ^ 0/ wn I ; nay? me, r»{W *9 yy 
responded to $i| challenge that it “ ^ enjoy ^ 9 j^!cip^tff.-; 3 |n'. .iH®' \ finianV_\ facets' ^ of & 
v^' was the stress, American life traditioiisil fy pui^bf r^cti them/ 

tf - i ’ . - ■ . . * ’ • ‘‘ Zj ' r 3 Vv "V* /, ^ 

f , v- is there a pm Frtp i/nifriKiTFFpc iw tlic *:v'' ,v\v ■’' ■ 



V Hs ;:•• ISTHERE AROL^ FOR VO^TEERS INTHE ; , ; / „ ' 

L ' ■ • RIGm TO READ EFFORT? ' v, $ . '/, : 

■T-' :7'' - '. ' Research Amciai'e K Responsive Environments, fnc. ■ - 1 V - P V 



V/-. ;. 7 , ‘ y • . ’ . , ;.„•' :• * < -;\y r/'-'-:’" . 7 f •.. Vv’ T ' T VPPTyv' .PVy.V v -'.- Pd> '*■• /•"•- V :'■■ >•>, .. •. 7 vpp . v.-.v. 1 If, 

f*f®* : :7 Research Aspctai'e^ Responsive Environments, jnc. '/P '■■'■ p -pv 7 p'P ■ 7 •’* 
j Having read extensively about Rjv ^Ileh's edu- • ;? The pfbpositlpn carrbe Stated as follows: Pub- • 

catlonal goal for the 70 s, 1 fully support a crash f lie Schools were established to ediicate the public. /P 

program to eliminate reading failures among those Certain schools have become largely populated by 

who have exposed themselves to the educational tho "disadvantaged" because others have been 

systepi, in the past and to assure that no child >• able to escape and become' "advantaged." There- 
to Pfesents himself to the system in the future fore, this "disadvantaged" population becomes 

w*ll leave twelve or more years later with a the schools’ public. If the schools cannot effec- 

worthless certificate he cannot tively serve their public, that is effectively edu- v 



I read once that Reading can be the golden .7 cate, the disadvantaged, then they no longer have 
y to open golden doors." If this is true, then M the rlaht to exist ^ • 7 --7 >7 r ' s ; 



key to open golden doors." If this is true, then 
through compulsory attendance rather than com- 
pulsory .-education laws, we have forced all 
children to become prospectors with ' as little 
chanpe of finding that precious metal as many of 
those who formed the rush to 'the West jn the 
mid' 1800 *?. We know that the gold rush pro- ; 
duced fortunes for spme, not all of whom were * 
prospectors themselves/ Others dropped out of 
the quest after frustrated efforts, and still others 
continued the search for a lifetime. Our children 



V the right to exist. ® w-' , 

fS|;The alternative to this premise, based on the 7 
ratio of failures to successes as the result of the'- 
institution's endeavors, would be to declare large , 
segments of the population uheducable and re- ; 

, duce the resources so that they serVe only those 
'• not'so labeled,' n alffl ■' % 

At some point in the near future this issue will 
have to be dealt with openly and honestly. . 

Workshop Assumptions 



W .0 lh» schook. (IVe never known a y ‘I”” 

... 7 Keeping th«h »g<r after lr.(«aU6n presets some tea rfahf S 

' ■ . problems.) Some find the'.-goid"; sbiSeJbontlnde • i ? Wh Ifc 

7 «hs for their 
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w _. _.._ __ ... ... There is another point to be made, there must 

unt^r> reqofred to iahd our astronauts on the , be on awareness among those wHo promote .end X*< 
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National Priorities ' ■ ^ 1 ■ * -'•••*■ 



^ Lotus. wilder theresourcesdeyQt^ to n* ,,, .„ r , 

• *v t mM<nred< In; do llars.not mVol unfair s hours. aIiv y-^5WWhtL.VOiyn«e 



^ particularly mioority comirmnlties, rns»y not wel- 



er t- :; y 



i*»iw|ipp 

•-, tlon, a euphejnl?m for 
> fetm; $1.7, biljipn for* ,, t . 

! tibn?i : pevelopmerit, a large ipmm 
be spent In Vietnam to "helpcbrhbet Inflationary 
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The. Pepartnient of Defellse.will claim $73.5 ml;.. V'i^ What, then, "ire the ancillary school services A ; 
. lion In 197.1. Cdmpare the* figures .with the , ; that volunteers can provide? We can establish 
..$200 million the President said he, wouW request ,aa clothing collection. ; and ; 'dMtnbutibn centers Af 

A, during - fiscal year 1971 on the flight to Read ' ••• -*••»*•' ' v7Svi? ' *• 1 • • •'■ 

“ >rt, much of .which ’yvijl go into; research, the 



; benefits of which will reach students some years 

> w \ Too much, reliance on volunteers to implement 
the Right to Read effort caff obscure our failure 
to make a meaningful financial commitment to 
- its gbals. 

This is not to suggest that there is no ro|e for 
volunteers in school programs. But the role of the 
volunteer can only he defined after one defines 
the role of the professional educator ■ and .the 

t public education system- / ^ , 

Expectations of Schools ;A|1A 
> ; Frequently it is said that too much is required 
. of our schools. The President in his March 24 
statement on desegregation said. "One of the 
mistakes . . . Has been - to ; demand tob much of 
our schools; they have been expected not only to 



can, establish cafeterias, ..manned by. volunteers Of 
we can, issue credit cards to students to obtain AAA. 
fo^7; Volunteers AcouldAbe^aihly be used to A 






educate, but also to accomplish a social trans- 



this is a needed service. Playing in the sandbox, -r 
on the jungle gym, and finger-painting require no 
special training; volunteers can supervise these 
' activities. .Communications, (agendas, notices, 
telephoning) roll-keeping and ; registration, , of A a 
students do not require teaching certificates end - A 
V, should be performed by non-teaching personnel 
or volunteers. OA\.. v A V A v -Vv A -A a'Av-V; a 7 
And surely/ mere are mates who would volun- 
teer to reduce that principal's "father" - child 
| ratio from 1 to 9Q0 to something much !es$.'\ 

>7 Ancillary services necessary to the weli-beirig of 
students and the broader community should not 
provide the excuses by which educators neglect ; A 
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- program was no longer volunteer— It was quite * 

, . . successful. ■' ' a ' % ^ = ■ : - ' ; 

The New York Setting , 7 . , < * .;- f. . ; ■< 

S i YYPMld • like to baqk up end talk about thp '. i 
iS us s§t the 5tagq. inNw i C 

; ^ Yor^iithefe Is andhas,T>een for f number of years (*; 
** ? a . tremendous teacher shortage accompanied by a 

fi tremendous turnover rate, And.. accompanying ?- 
th^m has been a .very negatlye^tltude about ; 
J ““ ‘ ' Puerto 



inner-city children-black 



Mft£ inner-city children-black and Puerto Rican chil- ?;■ 
ifey drap, v 

1®^' Now, one would aulcklv aet another illusion v 




$fp S-- Now, one would quickly get another illusion, . 
f‘&; that through the massive influx iif people and 

Innilt of flinHs this nrnhlom nf ra'ulinn'u.ill -W 



|>j pear. l suggest to you, it will not. 



bM'SSS It is difficult for me to speak so early at this 
symposium on the. /ole of volunteers as it relates 
to tne reading problems so prevalent across this 
country. I would like for you to bear with me 
y while'-l set a stage to share with you some of my , 
f ideas, hopefully provoking you to a greater s 
understanding of the total problem and accepting 
greater challenges. -'fv: x&rjx^.V-iitr.u >’■; 



An Illusion 

- ; . s I would like to entitle this "An Illusion" for' 
* i it appears that we are viewing this reading prob- 

lom in a trnn r imunnl um.i Aa i 



Necessity For Credibility ' ; 

,!,i ' 'rjrsl, to get the people from the inner-city, : ■ 
black and Puerto Rican comrnunltj*:, to 
come into the school and take any role, any' part, 
sis in itself, a tremendous job as these people have 
rejected the schools for their massive failures, for ■ 
the lies arid. empty promises, and for. the punitive 
nature of th^ school system. That’s />art one. • 

These commupity people believe sincerely {pat 
the professional staff has relinquished its respon- 
sibility, and before change can be made the 
professional staff must re-earn it’s credibility/ . 

When parents . came into • the schools in my 
district to take a part, we had drastic prob- 



• me offer’d Ihoirf . illustration. Whe^ Oceart Hill ^'rT “ : 7 .' " ” ^ '' 

■ .started V(e. reccignteed we had severe problems Salary Difficulties ' ' ■ 

v‘ -V. v- ; \VV-‘ ■: ^ J.-’'; - : •. v .:.. »• . • ' . ■ > '- v V ffifv /-r 
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•« trt' the fimdina aoenclfo that we Wouid -■> i-et’f: W *J^yori(^ thai W?- t • 

- f aVe . broorafti? vyHere ^ 



^KJ",£ «,*w » very specific skills so'.hst they wield be jtf!i 
, . able to work with i^Wd U .ks|iten 

t,< ? n A ^^ 2 * 60 f n h °| l [ r ' flV t h Ht?s 3 St^Daluv horrendous problecE)f course we. met a great 

- school days, you yyill see that It Is a pretty paltry < ^ ^ « f . J p ^X.* some of wrffch we -had 

••i^-:.. c 2 'tiffijZ' -y •("■ V-’ *: anticipated, ^nd Aome of which took us by sur* : x ; p 

Scheduling Ptoblems ■'■%.: * ; prise. For example, some parents were able to do v 

. What 1 4 am suggesting here is that to tajk ; ^ a better job than the teachers had beep doing, [v « , 
v;;. - ’, about dealiog with the problem, of readirtg-and b ; They were able to maintain a wholesome atmos- : 

also toiich bases with* mathematics because the , • pl^ere, thereby causing the teacher to feel a little 

two are quite comparable— we have to look at insecu'Wv W some instances, the. youngsters re- ; ' 

V ' changing the entire educational fffnosphere-do ,« ’ lated befltV to the- community person. Now the : 

A'jA away With the punitive atmtide and edOcat^al teacher said this was a challenge to her, but really 

• ,< I _ . • r-' :^lik 4.L.!*. LnnnUn* » •. A l - * — L v. • ♦U A rS 4\ t « tn nthor cifl lOtlrtflC A 




# u th6m sleepina In the b&k of pqirie y- ^ wms, ji 

5 - of Our teachfers suggested thaVthe social Wo^Ker the reipainlng . three wejiad. al) ^inds of proble , . ; 









because of classroom size, absenteeism, etc., and 
their, performance was poor. Oespite the poor 
results of the last three schools, the performance 
r of’ the • 14 teachers was 60 percent better than 
; that shoyyn in five other elementary schools with 
£ similar programs, similar ; in the sense that there 
were para-professionals in the classrooms full-time 
£ wilh'the teachers. • 

' . • , Now we' had to use some gimmicks and I 
think' you'll ‘understand what these- gimmicks 
‘imply. We had to offer bonuses, because $1.76 -an 
hour after 3 years is not ‘a sufficient inducement 
for these parents, particularly, when* they be^an to 
see thaV they could not Pply manage a classroom, 
a but also deliver a kind of instruction }hat brings 
youngsters Up to and above grade level. v ; 



with a para-professiOnal and then look next door 
and find two para-professionals doing the same 
job she’s doing or close to the same job. Then 
; she .looks down die hall 'and finds two teachers 
and two para-professionals in a classroom trying 
i to resolve the same kinds of problems. Add to 
$ this the polarization created by the differences 
; between .the- teacher’s salary ar\d para-profes- 
j£ ' sional’s salary. ‘ kkk 
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Teacher Certification ; 

?!:0 What I'm saying to you is that we must take a 
hew look at the. whole educational atmosphere as 
1 it->elat& to other iortltO ? €fnd that^ where 
the t^lkl hg" 

I ceftifliclti^ if 

and mathematic skills to children operating under 
vary poor conditions, wjth severe academic retar- 
dation, It 'gives ui Insights Into what is needed at 
the teacher training institutions. Into new levels 
of teacher certification and Into new definitions 
of die roles of the teachers. To believe that the 
placing of targe numbers of traditionally trained 
people into a darkroom' or a school will solve the 
problem is fuzzy Stinking, 1 . K ^ " : • 
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m ss Community Bridges ...... 

Ut nve, touch on twb other situations. With 
our library program, as I mentioned earlier, we 
had severe staff Portages and our libraries were 
f • dosed more than they were open. With the com- 
munity people at work, dur libraries manage to. 
stay open ell day and well Into the evening, seven 
days a week, Our library supervisor feels they ere, 
doing at least the same job that llcensedlibrairians 
would be doing under the same conditions. But < 
In our situation, child) an now began looking at 
something different, looking at school for a little 
different reason. There Is a bridge between the 
community and the school; there is somebody 
’ ^ with whom they can identify and relate. The 
| community person has a different kind of com- 
mitment, a commitment to see that all the 
youngsters learn .. 7 

• Prom here we went a step further. We Have a 
; . few problems In training teachers to work with 
*v pare-professinnals end they have not been re- 
k o‘ d. It's rather difficult for a teacher to work 
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■ Alien volunteers 

Now we have looked at this problem of volun- 
teers. I keep coming back to that word because U 
Is going to highlight a different dimension. P ask 
this question over and over eglisn, how cab aliens 
Come into dvj} Inner-city end expect to earn the 
k respect and understanding of youngsters* who 
know that- these same aliens either help per- 
petuate or maintain that kind of oppressiveness in 
which they must exfst .These aliens still come 
today as' “do gooders," expecting attention, 
unmindful of the f.ict that -to these youngsters 
end their parents they have helped keep them in 
their present suppressive state. | j 
» : v* V . t _ : * 
City Interference %>.<'* * ' * , v 4 ; • ' 

But sdhw volunteers have .some very unusual 
talents to offer our youngsters. Let me give you 
this ikind of dimension in, another way. Wa 
wanted, for example, to give our youngsters the 
benefit of an enriching experience, and we called 
It Instrumental music. If you know anything at 
ell about black musk, you know there are many, 
many professional musicians who five In our com- 
munity, work it night end on the weekends. 
And the city has so few, so very few, licensed 

" * " • rSCji -‘3D n ”" : ‘ ' 
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. New Assessment Instruments 
;i Now, let me touch on something just a little 
more delicate, tests. I don't know how many of 
;■? you know th^t at Ocean HJII we refused to 
, , participate in standardized tests of all kinds both 
^ state and city. There is a very simple reason for 
it; I don’t think the results of standardized tests 
half) either the teachers or the children and they 
fell to Identify specific problems. So-We elimi- 
nated standardized tests. What we did was, to 
. ' ■:> develop aTjiew assessment irfetmrri&ht * and i train 
commuhft^fpeppte : Iri'.the^adwnisl^itiort of this 
* inslmrhertt end In the application of stifle skills 
which the instrument indicated to a youngsters 
needed. §0 we gave the parents not only a sfense 
, of work and dignity but also an opportunity to 
- get involved In the line procession an equal foot- 
. ■ ing. '"w ‘ >V %/y : ?;•’ j : ; V: • 
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; #l instrumental music teachers. We reached out and ; 
# got these, musicians, and they agreed to teach * 



instrumental music to our children to replace 
beating those little tom-toms and funny little 
tongs and cymbals. Suddenly the Board of Educa- 
tion reared its ugly head by saying, 'They don't 
have 12 credits in education/' and/or 'They 
don't have, a college degree/' and/or 'They, have 
arrest records." If you are at all familiar with 
black communities as far as 'musicians are con- 
cerned, most of them had been arrested for non- 
support. The poiht'f am making is that until the. 
system itself Is changed, themere use of people 
will not resolve the problem. 

; v : Let's, talk about the problem from the cost 
dimension. I don't know how many of you are 
familiar with the present salary of aides in New 
York City. I think they lead the nation. And I 
am suggesting that if we can begin to train and 
utilize community people as pafa-professlonals, 
elevating the pay raises on a graduated scale and 
including a bonus for Qualitative service, we could 
probably do more in terms of resolving our finan- 
cial' difficulties. 
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Relations With AFT v 

“ When the, teachers' union In New York City 
received such e wonderful contract, the first 
statement made w*»s now .that we have such a 
good contract y:a am going to do a better job of 
educating children, this Is a fraud bec&se the 
same Supervisor, the samq, teachers, will be work- 
ing with the same children in die same school 
buildings. And obviously money does hot resolve 
the prbWehvW^ 

. Now/ we do have some ambivalent people in 
Ocean Hill. Many fait that having indigenous 
community people in the schools working with 
teachers would not produce the kind of qua^ty 
education they Wanted. You can imagine the flak 
when we turned the complete responsibility of a 
classroom over to two parents. The saving grace 
waj that the para-professionals were able to pass 
on to the community Information about what 
actually was taking placa In the classrooms, 
thereby building gp a tremendous store of in- 
terest, 'concern, and support. The unfortunate 
thing Is that we are not able to gat as many 
volunteers or para-professionals as wa could If 
different financial arrangements could be made 
with the dty. But we ere saddled with certain 
rules, regulations, union contracts, that restrict 
how we can die, pay, even train Indigenous com- 
munity people. 4:,: -M --V 
u • ' ' •••*• 
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Relations With The Board Of Education 

Now we have had a couple of experiments- 1 
hate to use the word when talking about black 
youngsters; I'd rather talk about educational 
options and college programs-where we actually 
,iad volunteers come into the program and we 
tried to. set gp training programs for them. In 
many instances, volunteers had an academic back- 
ground and mentaf capacities far exceeding those 
of tethers in the New York Cjty school system. 
Almost instantly, the children were victims of 
these two forces. Now we've tried to overcome 
these things, having made a determination . to 
fight the institution and the establishment. Our ; 
success is proportional to the amount of pressure 
we have brought to bear on the Central Board of 
Education. - r •- r- \ 

We have other problems with the Board of 
Education. A number of junior high school 
youngsters whom I suspect were motivated after 
seeing their parents become invotved in the learn- 
ing process took a n$w interest fnschooland we r 
used therrt to tutor ; youngsters , in ' the iower 
grades. Forced to take the New York City stand- / 
ardized test in order to go On to high school, 
these youngsters scored gains of 10, 11, or 12 / 
poljits In both reading and mathematics. With this 
new motivation, they took die New. York City 
Board of Education special high school examlna- , 
tlon and not one passed. It was suggested that 
they go to summer school for remedial work, 
then perhaps they could get In. This Is an ex- 
ample of how a punitive system destroys stu- 
dent* aspirations. . * , 

i ■' — ’-V . \ ” 

Career Opportunities ' 

■ Now I liken that to die para-professlonals 
because we have talked to them for tf ee years 
about career opportunities. And I'm afraid we're 
going to use these people to help resolve our 
problems and lead them down a dead end alley. 
WeVe examined most of the Career Opprotunitles 
Programs In the city of New York and found that 
most require about 12 yaars to get a degree. 

‘ We also have problems with rite teachers' , 
union. Yesterday, I picked up the latest teachers' 
union paper and read the third in a series identi- 
fying large numbers of community people, 
basically « black* and Puerto Ricans, whom they 
had enticed to join the union. Once in the union 
they have enough of a power bloc to flgrit the 
Central Board of Education for a $6,000 base. 
On the other hand, this unionization has cfeated 
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own youngsters in 
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irreparable damage 
mitment to work with their 
their own community. / ' 

• l i. 

Community Accountability 
mV* Let me go into accountability. Once we have 
introduced community people Into the school 
system and set up new processes, then we are on 
the threshold of accountability-people accounta- 
bility, para-professional accountability, teacher 
accountability and supervisory accountability. 
When large numbers of community people are 
working in the schools, actually involved in the 
learning process, a different kind of rapport 
between community parent! and the school 
develops. The door opens wide for parents to 
t { v come in, to see and' id talk because having com- 
munity people working, in the school provides an 
access for. those who are not Involved. They are 
no longer looked upon as, interlopers; their pres- 
ence doep not create problems. ‘ ; §£> . H // 1 ■ 
Now these para-professionals are also accounta- 
T ble. These volunteers, as you call them-and i Call 
- them; paid volunteers beiieuie $1,76 an hour 
means they must be volunteers-carry skills back 
* Into the community, back Into their own homes 
^ to work with their younger children. Some of 
M these volunteers have formed a cluster and re- 
cruited 105 families, going Into the homes In the 
evenings and on weekends to prepare parents to 
^ reinforce what the youngster has learned, In 
A' school. Having indigenous community people In- 
l volvad minimizes, If not eliminate*,, the need for, 
the alien volunteer as these people have access to 
m the community, access to the homes, end access 
■ to all the people who live In Ota neighborhood. 
The aliens who come In, whether' volunteer or 
professional, obviously have problems. v ’. ; ; ")-M : 



_ with them* so many 
t concerns that they Only 



hangups 
come i 

Although the idea of community involvement 



become another monkey on csr back. 



demands that the system give them a shared re- 
spohsibility in the educational program, conv 
munity schools Cannot afford to carry another v , 
problem, the problem of the alien. We still have 
black-white problems in New York City. And we ;?v 
cannot begin to resolve these problems given the ’ 
kind of institutional processes \!.at affect the 
daily lives of these people. \ ■ 
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IrmlOvant Concerns 

- Let me give you a classic example. Oh a 
Sunday morning, six of the district principals met 
M: with me in my office to meet 16 incoming stu- 
dent teachers. As we sat in my office, wo looked 
v out the window ant) watch »d the Lincolns, Grand 
Prixs, Cadillacs and Bonneville* puli up. Out 
•1 stepped these nice mothers In their mink stoles 
and fur jackets with their* daughters who were to 
be our student teachers. They came Into ujf 
office and for three end one-half hours not one 
of the student teachers opened her mouth. The 
. questions were raised by the perents~such things 
as, what kind of protection are you going to give 
my daughter from the classroom to the ladies 
room so she won't get molested) Although they 
O'. - v; . ■ \~.c . f V 
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Teacher Accountability Wmmmm- 
m Now somebody will say we are talking about : ; 
separatism, segregation, apd racism, but let me 
give another examplo. About 3 weeks ago I * 
walked Into a teachers' room and asked five 
teachers, "Can you tell me what you subject 
: competence, is?". After about 3 minutes of 
deafening silence one yikpg lady raised her hand m\ 
and stfd, Mr. McCoy, .I'm; licehsed for elerhen-; 

] tafy ^6oi> i said, "You' idiot, a license Is' a/ " 
A piece df pap^. What’s ydur competence? Do you A 
; feel comfortable , teaching reading?" She said, ' 
"No, I try." And [ said, "How many students in 
;t yoUr class?" "Thirty-five." . I said to the next A 
.teacher, "oo^you feel comfortable teaching 
madiematics?" "No." "Writ do you do?" "I do i, 
the best 1 can." And so on down the line. AB r ; ;. 

ThSse professional staff members recognize 
their deficiencies. My suggestldh to them was to 
assess Indlvudual competence a^d perhaps the one 
competent in reading could teach reading to the 
jt fhtfZgiuSMi, end the one In mathematics could 
A teeth matly to the five classes. The response was, | A 
"Mr. McC6y, we. have been told tl-rat you do not 
departmentalize at the elementary level." What I. 

, was suggesting was not departmentalization, 
rather education. I'm also suggesting that there is 
a new resource, a pool of community talent, not 
Hungup with ell of the professional rhetoric end 
processes. We can take teachers out of classrooms 
and let them set up training programs In which 
they give these Individual from the community 
specific skiln for attacking some very difficult 
problems Ini reading and mathematics. This Is the 
only way we can attack this tremendous problem 
because - 1 also feel that with current going rates 
I for teachers education v.fll price Itself out of 
business before long. 

I don't vent to treat lightly this whole prob- 
lem of accountability and teacher performance 
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because It’s crucial. Once the teachers know whet 

it Let 



has to be done, they will know how to do 






Cfl me cite an example. I looked at a performance 
•ft record of a teacher. Only 14 percent of the kids 
In his class showed progress. I asked the teacher 
■M how he accounted for the performance deficiency 
in the balance of die class. He told me, they 
didn't have any fathers; they had other kinds of 
social problems, but finally he admitted there was 
no legitimate justification except that he failed to 
V recognize the individual problems of those young- 
sters. I would have loved to have fired him right 
/ on the spot, but I didn't want another strike. 

'ft: ^Uftft -'ft ; **■■: ; vftftft ftH: ft-'ift - ftft ft 

Resolutions ' " ^ ‘ 1 ^ • Y 
If I can suggest anything to help resolve the 
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... Jt Ij the formation of new partnerships 
and heft 1 coalitions. Until community people are 
■% actually involved, not only id making an impact 
• into the system, but also in helping that system 
- regain respect and credibility, 6,000 volunteers 
v coming Into the school system will not have any 
!f{ substantial influence. ; : s ftft ■ : 

v'lftft- Once local, people again loot! to the public 
school as providing the kind of instruction that 
will educate their youngsters, knowing that they 
> have had a hand, both as a participant and as a 
decision maker, in the formulation of that pro- 
cess, ‘then we have got a chance to ‘lick the 
. problem. ‘ .• : 
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GREETINGS 

- . Dr. Bemetta B. Washington 
Director . Women's Centers, Job Corps 



I bring you greetings from Mayor Washington. . 
‘ I understand you had a very provocative dis- 
cussion this morning and I hopo that this session 
measures up to your expectations. I am a great 
believer in that theory of expectancy. If you 
came to this workshop with all'of your com- 
mitments and. grap pled with ail the transportation 
and mail problems here; then I think we ought to 
make sure it Is worth every minute of you/ time 
while you ere here, it\ 

. I if'A happy co open this session because I am 
so fundamentaily and professionally Interested in 
volunteers. I fee', very much at home with volun- 
teers end thin}/ you ere really trying to take e 
good hard look at one of our most difficult 
problems, feeding. V** . ‘ •#'/ 

:■ As principal of three high schools here in 
Washington, one a technical high school for boys, 
one a school for emotionally disturbed boys, end 
the third, a comprehensive high school in the 
Inner-city, I had thf Invaluable support of e 
women's organization whose, members worked 
with students every day of the week. ( cou(d not 
have done a Jcb Of this dimension at Cetdozo 
without their help-that group of volunteers Is 
the National Council of Jewish Women. ■ ^ 

We Initiated a very successful program. Young- 
sters, when ( arrived, were celled uneduceble, 
unable to reed. In softs of this, the talents end 
capabilities of those youngsters were amazing. 
Anyone wfso has ever looked at l group of young 
people know! that talent Is there, it )utt needs 
drawing out Therefore, we Initiated « program 
which prepared many youngsters for college who 
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never thought they would ever get there. It was a 
marvelous work study program. We t watched 
: young men and wdmen from 'the Innervbfty, pot 
only move Into colleges and/universItieS, but also 
into employment that was significant. We saw 
^ them become productive members of a highly 
technological society, so I speak to you not as a 
-professor or someone from an Ivory tower. 

. Cooperation of Groups 

In my current job.es Director of the Women's 
Centers of die Job Corps, we have had volunteers 
every step of the way. When doubters said to me 
^ that girts from Id through 21 years of ege, who 
: were high school drop-outs, who weri unable to 
secure en education, would not Join the Job 
Corps, our WICS went out end found them. They 
went on the highways and byways of America to 
find them. When I talk about WICS I am talking 
about Women In Community Service; I am talk* 
ing about not one volunteer, but 27 million 
volunteers from the National Council of Negro 
Women, the National Council of Catholic Women,’ 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the 
Church Women United, and finally, the American 
ft ‘ Gl Forum which brought together every element 
'• In our society. ^ : ‘r • 

These women working together have added 
another dimension to our program. Their lives 
have been entirely changed since becoming In- 
volved In this program. They see their service as 
an extension of their own education, an exten- 
sion of their own Humanity rather than t sacrifi- 
cial offering, end therein lies the difference 
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some kind of sacrifice while doing it only for 
your own particular needs, I am afraid you will 
not be very good. My volunteers can never bt 
seen as Lady Bountiful! ministering to the needy. 



, has a film produced by the USIA which tells the 
story of recruitment In our country. The film 
tells how people from diverse' racial, economic,' 
.ethnic groups can work together on a problem. It 



I believe because the job vye must do today js 
too 6$ to be' accomplished by any one group ih* 
this society, volunteers are so essential. It is not e 
matter of one giving and the other receiving *Vnd 
the same idea applies to racial groups • both 
groups are equal beneficiaries of a productive -i\ 
program. Not all voluntary programs are well 
done. We are well aware of 'the pitfalls and the 
problems these programs encounter, the problems 
that occur when you work with professional and 
_ certifying groups who do not feel very secure in 
burvsociety at -this time. Indeed we have not • 
helped them feel very secure. 'This Is an essential - * 

. World and we cannot afford to sweep problems t- 
under the tug. Indeed, our problems are so tre* - 
mendous that there can be no' one group with 
sole responsibility to solve them. \l believe this is 
truly a symbiotic relationship. ' It doesn't work 
well if one person does' all or feels that he Is . 
P , v , giving without receiving; it is a mutual relation* 

y, •<. • •; | • ^ aura - that pr. Cleveland Denhard/ Presl- 
dent of Washington Technical, (hstitute, has coma x-x 
exciting Ideas to give you this afternoon. Or. / 
Dennard really believes we hata got something ' %■ 
golnjg. Ha believes It because as President of the 
Weshtngton Technical Institute, he feels a deep 
responsibility to provide an education and open 
'opportunities for young people capable. of re- x 
spondlng Ilf a way Is provided. 

It gives me great pleasure to present Or. 
Cleveland Dennard. x • ' • x ^ •• >x YX 
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Wuihlntjo'i Technical Institute ^ . . .... . 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to v fc As we stop, fo -examine the magnitude of the 

• greet you briefly this afternoon, to share with . problem In light of the technological changes that 

, you a point of view concerning the responsibility have occurred in our society, we suddenly realize * 
for the training of volunteers In our country. We that this is not just a "nice" thing to be' about, 
stand today six years, three months and five days There are those whd say that mankind has ac* 

away from the 200th anniversary of the founding t quired mole knowledge since 1900 than existed 
/.' of this republic on the 4th of July in 1776. As from the time that Moses, took the* Ten Com- 

those six years pass by and those three months v rhandments oh Mount Sinai. If lit Is true that we • 

y tick away and the five days come to the point of J have had this kind* of geometric expansion of : 

the celebration, I am inclined to believe that’ in knowledge/ it becomes Increasingly Important :\> * 

all of the nation, we will celebrate as only Ame'rl* that individuate have at their disposal the skills 

cans can celebrate.” The hopes and aspi rations of and the competencies to sift the written page as 

all of the people will be geared to a full measure verbal communications to distinguish that which 

' of what our nation offers as o democratic way of is relevant frOm that which Is not. v . 

.Jr life, • T 4 

Crisis Behavior : / - v - * •' 

i Thhe^ ^ Frame for Learning J JM Jr. ^ with le 

^ It seems to me that In the decade pf, the 70's; years .readll^-come to my mind.. they - grow out 

In which this observance will oc&jfr, ou' tjme of a kind of behavior that occurs In our society*, 

frame has been set for e NASA-type countdown whenever social ‘irlse* exist. It appears that wl »n- 

~ ~ ' on adjudicating tha problems of. learning, and ever a social crisis occurs, tha federal government 

specifically reading, In this country. I say diat ts always called upon to adjudicate that crisis, 

because so 'much of the vertical mobility of our The first example of this Is the fighting of ..that 

people Is predicated on what happens In . our war 200 years ago when an Infant country won 

public schools. Its first major . battla at the cost of Its fiscal 

: ; We ere now at e point where our cherished 
belief in the' role of education for heightening 
productive power is e major priority. Theie corv t* 4 hy 

? victlohi ere pretty uport.evliy^pfi |4> i if ?m « ||; | 

it seem* to me that the egreement tends to end t-: ffHfliif I 

' just at that point The ^direction In which our 'O > * 1 - i "■ v ' m 

. experiences In education ihould flow, the content % Hi?; :1 

of the adjusted' educational programs, the control ' y- t ? v i t 

of the decision making process end ithe proper 

* participating Institutions ere subjects of unremlt- *if 
ting debate, demonstrations end confrontations. 
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Critical Problems ywy If 111 /• J 

m The Office of Education tcHs us that there ere 
11 million children who suffer from significant 
reading deficiencies. Surety this ts one of the 
most critical problems In education today. We In 
this room must work to make it a national prob- 
lem in the tense that resources can be allocated 
in a Marshall Plan fashion to resolve this problem 
In the seme manner that we accomplished the 
goal set it the beginning of tin 60's to soft lend 
e men on the moon, y - - - ^ 
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Louisiana selling the land artd rebuild- 

ing That defunct federal treasury, and also starting* • 
l us on the read to public education. ; 7 :; V 7.7 
; v If that cpuld.be construed as a crisis, it was 
nearly a century before something of that nature 
occurred again. This was in J862 when Ward 
Bond and his fellow* were crossing the Kansas . 
plain in their wagon train, and people were 
having difficulty with the Indians, with tilling the 
soil In Kansas and Nebraska, and in laying rail- 
roads through the Great Divide. And again they 
turned to the Congress for adjudication. This 
- time response * was fa the form of die Morrill Act ? 
of- 1862, It came more as a social protest over .7 
the fact that the colleges of the East, whose <* 
purposes were to educate leaders, somehow were ^ 
not dealing with the needs of the masses. With 
the development of the land-grant college move- 
ment, leading to our p s resent:day public univer- 
sities and colleges,- state universities and colleges, 
there:d*&l<^^ 

; tet -beifipie| to ■: farm 7 
the m ipds^eip^ 

we were able to train engineers," technicians and 
craftsmen and we solved the problem when our 
nation was pred^lnarttiy iKiral. ,j^/ 7 V 

Community Institutions 7 \ 

Since the 1940's, our population has shifted 
an agrarian emphasis to ah' urban concentra- 
tion, and somehow those state universities have 
not fojlowed the people from the farms Into the 
cities. The coi^tfatlon of ourdopuletion can 
now,be found tn .60 m^or tneVobollti^iareH 
When we earnestly consider this, we realize what 
serious institutional . breakdown 6r Institutional 
failure In terrhs of Intent and purpose has occur- 
red. Because of that there has bead a thundering 
In the lend saying we need a new kind of institu- 
tion, end community after community after com- 
munity has responded to «ht* to the point that In 
September of thK school termmore than 70 
community coiUje* opened In the United States 
for the first time •: more to one a week. And 
for the last six yean this has bean going on. It 
seems to me there Is a peril 1 !*! between -the social 
conditions precipitating the need fcr community 
colleges today end thoie precipitating the estab- 
lishment of state colleges sod universities a cen- 
tury ago. Staring us glaringly In the face is the 
problem of using our permanent institutions es 
the vehicle for solving our dilema. 



7 r' The responsibility, for the training of volunteers 



belongs to the people.’ The people, through their 
representative form of Government, Owe it to 
themselves to see that these new institutions, the 
community colleges, include in their urban 
services or in their continuing education programs 
or In their capacity to respond to Their- com- 
munities, e role whereby the citizenry can be 
given skills as volunteers to participate in the 
teaching of reading to our children. By that I do 
not mean that die community college ought to 
be the arena in which we debate whether or not 
v^ .vjght to use the oral approach or the aural 

> approach. I do hot mean that it should be the 
l arena in which We debate whether.- we Should 
: begin with conceptualization or with syntax. I. do 

not believe that this should be the arena In vdilch 
the' academicians should Contemplate all of the 
psychological ramifications of educational teem 
nology. I think them is a more fundamental re- 
sponsibility - program emphrsls, starting with a 
simplest , that ; the purpose' of- thli typ* of 
V InStlilticm^ls ;6l ! : 

v »(Ns w ry . Ibtlihlo : 
group/ from every geographic area of the country, 

> from every level of development, who can serve 
as volunteers; who. can take course* other than In 
floral arrangements and how to make placements. 
These people can enroll In community colleges 
end take real gut level courses such as the tech- 
niques of tutoring and the' processes Involved Jn 
making audio tapes. 
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Relevant Materials :77777'v 7777 ,7 *7 ' 
7 >i ■ am not sure that Bill? Bud<j I* relevant as 
reading material for «6me students in the Ocean 
Hlll-Brownwllle District or that Sifst Mtrntr with 
its eMphasis on values ‘might be meaningful In 
another such community, but I am certain there 
ere many significant points of view that have 
been written over the centuries - many that need 
to be written today - that permit Individuals to 
learn to enunciate words, to pronounce words, to 
give.tubstance end meaning to them, to program 
them, to put them on tape. Through face to face, 
one-ttoe relationships of this kind, students can 
be excited to have die same kind of meaningful 
axpariances through reading that you and I have 
had. I think this Is a real need end a real chal- 
lenge. ! 

I think there Is a case for using the volunteer 
on both a full time end part time basis I think 
there Is rational Justification for Including In the 
volunteering notion some, compensation; it Is a 







in the vigilance of persons like yourselves, who in 
addition to your professional : arid nOiyprofes- . Urban Needs ■ - ; v i J-( >’- : - 
slonal identities, are also citizens. You most say *ssSAt the city level we have an even greater need, 
to educational institutions including the ope that '$ We need to find a way to vyiggte some of the w 
I have the privilege of serving; "These are the M money out of the states for trie cities because it ; 
kinds of things we expect from you and these are doesn't always get there. And the discrepancy t 



you 

the areas of accountability we are depending 
Upon.*', ■ 

Reliance on Government ; 

^ But In addition to that we have the age old 
problem of turning to Big 'baddy, the Federal 
environment for resources, in 1057, Flesch wrote 
hi9 interesting article > in . look Migtifna about 
why Johnny couldn't do what? - What? * - 
Johnny couldn't read. But we lost track of what 
Mr. Flesch was saying because in die following. 



between compensatory education on one hand 
and other kinds of categorical needs on the other 
must be resolved. This can only be done by 
people. And the people I am concerned about are 
those human beings who volunteer their Intel- 
; ligence,’ their energies and their time to make the 
institutions that serve you, serve! you account- 
ably. I think this Is a propitious moment In our 
history - as we look forward to TJ76 - to really 
take a hard look at what we want • * 

The distinguished gentleman from across the 



October the Russlans launched Sputnik l ar^ we^^tomac, Thomas Jefferson, had the privilege of 
- #> ,dtt federal government again tofdud- belhg lri France at the tlme of the French Revo- 

|fdralghf fahguS^^^! d|dh*t'; tpaak 0ieVmbtf&r 

the NOE A Ieglslsti6n>d every, classroom in the 






publio sector of die United States today, If it has 
a closet, It has an overhead projeci&f, If h*sa 
film strip projector, it hii a tape recorder ** It 
has all kinds of hardware - but die software Is 

3 not there, Unless some of you go to those class- 
room and Interface with the professionals, did 
hardware will not be used. We Have had the 
problem for a decade and It Istfnore acute today 
thin It was .when Mr. Flesch tried very succinctly 

f 
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./frorh v pft? AIIeh; y«J : 
heard from the Secretary of HEW; you" have' 
heard 'from the Administration, that In the dec- 
ade of the 70's we want to M-O-V-E In educa- 
tion. You have to help die Administration to live 
up to diis. It is time. now for plans, people, 
programs arid dollars - end action. It can only be 
dona In the community when we hold ourselves 
accountable end see that our Institutions do not 
slip off of the .hook at the state level where Title ' 
V monies of the ESEA Act for the strengthening 



bank? oOT Pot aaW^fje^WilSted 
(ritd the iaiigu^ of diepdcli^tidh' Pf fAd^d- ^ ; 
ence therewith. "We hpld these trliths to be 
seif evident that all men are created equal, that 
, drily are endowed by dietr Creator with pertain. 
Inalienable rights and among which are life, 
liberty end the pursuit of happiness. And to - 
achieve these rights governments are instituted 
emong men end when In the course of human * 
events, governments fall to achieve these ends/' 
..t» it becomes what? ... Vfhat? ... the right and the 
duty of die citizenry to do what? ... abolish that 
fofWi ^ 

that In Mi "bddnff ? |i s ff ribt readable to 
assume that vw WIlh 8ut‘ the 6ltlien who Is e 
volunteer has the responsibility to keep his Insti- 
tutions responsive. This will not happen without y 
your involvement > 1^-0 
What I am suggesting to you Is that die count- , 
down for reading on which jobs are dependent, - 
coileglate experience is dependent, and enriched 
pereonaMife Is dependant, Is a part of our re- 
sponsibility. We think that this must be a major - 
thriisf of our society In decade. ; f ^ 



Current Panel Dlteuttlona 

Tbepanei discussions of the Wotkshop provided ample opportunity for e sustained glveandtake 
of ideas between participants and panel members chosen because of their expertise in various areas. 
Out of such discussions came suggestions for ways of improving and Increasing the use of volunteer .n 
schools, particularly in the area of reading -.V ? : 
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Lot Afiftht City Scficct District ifttahs* H& Sttiol, 

M. Gtot HtfidtUrrm ' LotAngtht 

Often*, fost# Gmdp*nfttt Prognm 
:C'U- AMtfantion on Afbf, HEW /• ^ : 



In discussing the use of citizens as volunteers, 
four major sources for recruiting. volunteers were 
immediately identified by panel members: the 
business community, the suburban community, 
the high school and college communities, neighbor- 
hood residents and retired citizens. 






' Business gV g/ ■ 

Speaking on the nature of corporate Involve- 
ment In education, Mr. Charles Sberrard, of the 
American .Telephone and -Telegraph? Company/, 
v noted that there has been much participation both '* 
by corporations and by individuals employed by 
. tile firms, primarily In the areas of Improving 
learning skills, orienting students to the business 
..world, developing specialized curricula and 
motivating students to remain in school. He stres- 
sed the need for further developmental reading 
& ■; .i' |i f 

The Pfoneen/At&f employees wftH 21 yiara 
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community residents. > Increasingly articulate, 
these "poor" not having been invited Jo partici- 
pate in school volunteer programs In the past .in- 
frequently mlstruSi what the "establishment" has 1 
t- planned for them. They also fling a barrage of 
uncomfortably accurate darts at the mlddle-ciass j 
.orientation of most programs/and sternly ques-./f 
tion the needs the programs are designed to serve. 

When persons from wider socio-economic circum- i 
stances are used as volunteers they not only serve 
to reduce the community feeling of distrust end 
v insecurity, but also sente as- a two-way line Of 
\ communication between the school end the com- 
' munlty. 

Mrs. Davis noted tharmany school volunteer 
programs~fair below tfiejr potential because they 
do iiot encoum^ volunteers to add new Ideas to 
■ the experience of the professional school person- 
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grams. Many of these volunteers ere grented re- 
leased time for their volunteer activities. He fait 
that with more companies granting released ^ime 
there Is a growing need for meaningful : Idstru- 
merits' of evaluation to measure the effectiveness 
of volunteering and ^to datermine what tha ultl- 

mate pay-off is for the boritoany? Mr. SharrarcL 

^ ‘ 

bofvolunteerlngendtiieecl 
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fment of the studOht participating M 3 i ? r*rnidisl 
program within a reasonable period of time. 
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Program Needs 

Mrs. Sarah Davis, Coordinator of the Los 
Angelas School Volunteer Program, enumerated 
the needs of and demands placed upon es- 
tablished volunteer programs If they are to sur- 
vive and expand, As ^ ^ i 
tendency to maintain the status quo’ Of their 
operation, the outreach of their recruitment ef- 
fort Is criticized for aiming at those parts of the 
community most likely to demonstrate success; 
. rather then those having the greatest fWwd for 
services. Often, the area having the greatest .need 
is the geographic area having the largest concen- 
tration of poor people. When progrants do locate 
In such areas, their survival Is often threatened by 

0 > '•>* " ' ' - : ' : 



Maintaining Interest w , •, - 

‘ Once a person becomes Involved In a volunteer 
program, Mrs. Davis stressed diet It Is die re- 
sponsibility ( of school personnel to maintain that 
Inidal lhterast by haying a genuine respect of th* 
vqlunteer's skilti land strengths/ by Instilling a 
sense of belonging threaflh’the plahhlng of goals 
and objective^ by clearly detailing whit Is and Is 
not axpeited of thi volunteers ^ end by keeping 
thivMuhW fofotihed of What Is recur rire In 
dta^..-v: ; :>-:- 

; y&xjl .. • • : : 'g 

PTA Activities Zf&.-f.i* // ^,g" 

following Mrs. Davis' remarks, Mrs. Leon 
Price, Preslderit Of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, cited voluntary activities car- 
ried pul by ’PtA ehi^tef^ especially those In the 
Cleveland' area. Noting that die PTA had given 
^*74 of ; VbftiitttHr itarvfc# f6 the Nitlon/' 
Mrs. Price listed ^uch PTA activities as providing 
library assistants from Shaker Heights to the 
Cleveland Public Spools, tutoring parents for 
whom English Is a second language and establish- 
ing a one-tobne tutorial program using high 
school tutors for elementary pupils. Mrs. Price 
also mentioned that many PTA chapters were 
attempting to develop more meaningful relation- 
ships between the school and community and to 
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;i Hifljh School Tutor* ... m . , ;:;; v imm : i 

To highlight the role ofchlgh school students as 
,) volunteer tutors, Mr. Felipe Pere 2 , a high school 
S student , from . Los Angeles, explained the 
' Crenshaw program which hd initiated and heads. 
In this Inner-city program, students from the pub- 
'■ lie and parochial junior and senior high schools 
tutor In tKa elementary schools after class. 
Although they receive no formal training and 
must create their own tutoring materials, the high 
- school tutors have met with touch success as the 
elementary pupils See them hpt as teachers. who 
/• criticize, but as friepds who can take as much 
time as needed to teach and reinforce a particular 
skill. Recruited through word-of-mouth V adver- 
tfslng and notices ih school papers, Crenshaw 
volunteers have given more than 2,5ti0‘ hours in 
five years. Mr. Perez stated that an immeasurable 
benefit* to the tutors had Been an Increased 
l avirtreness. of arid Interest In community problems 



improved labor-saving techniques and machinery 
increase, leisure time and lower the age at which 
many retire, these retirees will create .an evfer- 
increasing reservoir of skill and talent not fully 
utilized. : to- 
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Older Adult Volunteers ■ :> . 

Mr. Gene Handeisman, Director of the HEW 
Foster Grandparents Program, stated that older 
people form a group normally overlooked In the 
recruiting of volunteers. Possessing love, interest, 
ekperleric*, patience: and maturity in abundance, 
eldorty persons, wljh some training end supervi- 
sion have shown a knack For working .with the 
} lonely and withdrawn child on e one-to-one basis. 



Recruiting Techniques >f(‘ , 

The question, "How does one* recruit voliin- 
.teers?" elicited substantial response from both 
■panel and aqdience. 

Mrs. Davis Identffieci satisfied volunteers as the 
best recruiters. To recruit the more than 6,500 
volunteers 'Currently serving In over 600 Los 
Angeles schools, she has also found newspaper 
end television announcements, as well as speaking 
to community groups, extremely helpful, in set- 
ting. forth a recruitment' procedure, Mrs. Davis 
said, ."Go Into the commuhlty; knocK' on doors 
aodesk ^fpeopli|fl|'to 
leaders/ 

lit : 

can also help liT tKe Id^tlfiwrt}^ of concerned 
parents for possible feemitmant"/ 

* Requiring fpnly WiillhgiiHi/ tO serve, Mrt. 
Davis Firmly believe* diet the.^rux of a good • 
program Is to find a place for all wanting to gWe 
of their time, regardless of theic background and * 
educational qualifications. Working under this i 
"place- for ell"" philosophy,, the Los Angela* 
School /Volunteer Program has had to dismiss, 
only three, volunteers out of more than 6,600 W 






iBecauseof the. experience, senior. citizens can ^ dx yearsofopAstlon. 

J o^F6nof ./ to l : td ' *orvo as 

luritelrt, Mr. Sherrard stated drat letters to 



a Mr. •/ Handeisman efted several programs In 
which older citizens had been extremely success- 
. ful as volunteers. In liliholMtfie elderly Worked 
effectively with school children to develop aca- 
demic motivation; Ih . Oregon and Florida they 
served successfully es teacher aides; kv Vermont 
retired perions are operating the only community 
libraries Iflewo remote. himi. areaCend In Georgia 
.they serve in OED child care -'Qwitir&M : 
Under new feoMitlon, the Older American Act 
Amendments of 1009, Mr. Handeisman stated 
that his program will be able to provide fmeli 
stipends to meet the out-of-pocket expenses of 
those volunteering. Hf stressed that the feeling of 
being needed and appreciated was much more. 
Important than the stipend. The stipend would 
merely make It possible for many older citizens, 



volunteers,' 

employees, particularly those under 30i Indicating 
the need for volunteer seivlce had been affective. 
He added that the more successful programs were 
those wltir a volunteer coordinator end those a 
which recognized the need td train volunteers as 
Interest done was not enough. Such training, he 
«dd«d, finkitt rioi bra llmlfid td academic matters, 
but must tike Into consideration the soclo- 
ecdndmldlif IKii ^ ; 

A volunteer from Cleveland took the PfA to. 
task for hot relating to many of the problems in 
urban areas. She stressed the need for a change in 
PTA tactics in pressing for more funds from the 
state and federal level Instead of Increased diy 
property taxes to support 'the rising cost of 
education. Among her positive suggestions were 
the use of children as volunteers end the use of 
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)■§ Anouier^ niemLK?r. ui .*11*. ! 1 

■„ mended die use of community organizations as a ,, 
r . ,’ vehicle for arousing community involvement. She ; 

: ; Cited the Community Reading AssIstant Program • 

’ of the Anacostla Community School Project, 

■:■;£ stating that many of the parents currently work-. F | 
" ing as parapfofesslonals had .begun as volunteers ' ^ 
handling crisis situations within the schools. ' 
v Other questions werO raised concerning the use 
and value 6/ "alien '^or middle-class white volun- 
teers, in inqer city, black schools. Perhaps this 
problem will be best, resolved when the words of 
a volunteer from Philadelphia are put into prqc- | 
ticel "There Is a need for all types of volunteers, A..' 
‘ Including the alien suburbanite, to meet the’manV ' 
needs of the children.- The thing which is of > 
prime importance is that the children receive the 
needed help, not who give? it." \}\f v 
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MOTIVATION _ What Motivates the Child to Read? 
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.. To begin the discussion on motivation, Dr. 
Ralph McCreary of the Hoffman Electronics Cor- • 
poratlon, said that ho felt motivation to be a very , 
personal thing; one knows what It is about, but 
cannot describe the details of it. It Is analogous 
to breathing. |f one cesses to breathe, he is physi- 
cally dead; if ope stops being motivated, he is 
perhaps emotionally dead. .■ 

/ ' Dr. .Gertrude Pullen, research director for the 
Council for Public Schools and National Book 
Committee, discussed methods by which children 
can be motivated to read. The popular belief is 
that children will become motivated to read for 
pleasure when they become interested, and that 
all children reach this point of interest eventually/ 
However, for many children, especially’ those de- 
scribed as "disadvantaged," this has not proven to 
he true. What is needed is a definite program 
encouraging children to read whereby they 
expand v horizons, heighten aspirations and are 
uplifted from the daily environment. 






and own books. It becomes obvious that the 
schools must begin to provide a program specifi- 
cally designed to motivate children to read. 






Need For Involvement f 0\ % f \ •• 

The Fall River, , Massachusetts Program at- 
H tempted to motivate children to read. As- the re 
Were . few book% N magazines and newspapers in 
i£: these homes, the first thing Was to get the 
patents involved because they are the most con- 
W_;' sistent influence on the child. Working with and 
P#: through the schools, it was determined that the 
5 major influences- on' a child were parents, peers 
and other adults. Other adults were doing nothing 






to motivate children to read because the schools 



Early Readers S’- 

Dr. Frances ilg, director of the Gesell Irtstitute 
of Child Development, discussed school readiness, 
describing growth as the greatest motivational 
force. Therefore there is a tremendous nee<\for 
more knowledge about both growth In general 
and as it relates to the individual child. Potential 
future patterns are laid down at conception. A 
child is programmed to read, to speak, to develop , 
motor control from conception, but this human * 
computer system is open-ended. When external or 
environmental stimuli mesh with internal forces 
of growth or genetics, success is inevitable. It is 
that "mesh" which is sought. < 

Often it is possible to judge at one year of age 
whether a child will, be an early reader. Sur- , 
rounded by toys, he picks up his book to play 
with. At 18 months, he is an avid listener; and - 
asks "which dat" as he points to letters on the 
backs of books at two. Coon he memorizes nursery 
rhymes. By 4 to 5 years he can read road signs, ■ 
cereal boxes, TV commercials. . He spells out 
words to find out what they say or mean but ' 
never sounds Qut. He is self-motivated and by 5 
to 6 years of age reads on his own. The danger 
with early J^that they don't know how 

to play; they need volunteers to give individual 



Jfg were doing 
jmunity 



nothing. Other 
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attention to sth 
rarely . finds a- 
mature/ Tries* 
percent of all 



the com-i 

v ...... , were involved in the program as volun- 

®- teers, working with the children in the classroom 

once a, week and emphasizing the pleasure’ and ■ At the oii 
joy that can cbmei frorrC^ ^heading. ^ re- f/percent that 
ceived four books yearly ' for his personal library; /' books and v. 
thus' parents were stimulated by seeing bocks come stoiy; they a 

tefhomle. The total cost of the program was $1.60 or 6 they v. 

^ t^r .^th© suet 
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was clone/ using 1 5 control class- . 
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nesea . 

t grooms arid 15 experimental classrooms.in the f 10 years old; 
if® control classes a set of books was made available years or later 



S| to the children, fin the experimental ; classes, they are re. 
^volunteers worked yylth children, encouraging / turning them 



, them to take books home and interesting th/m in 
the library. After a year, it was ascertained 




their interest 




them in*the play area. One ' 
aader. who ‘is emotionally 
ja ^^co unt for ' about ten - 

the scale, there is the ip 
. They show no interest in 
long enough to listen to a / 
ily hyper^tiye. .Eyen at 5 \ 
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t read road signs until .10 
y to stimulate them before 
run into • the danger of 
proving' stress. Though ; 
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Listening Abilities 1 r ' , 

For the majority of children, listening repre- 
sents the first stage of growth and should be 
emphasized far more than it is, even after a child 
begins to read by himself. A two-year old will 
listen to a short story, especially one With pic- 
tures. By three, he knows the story so well by' 
/ repetition that he picks up variations and wjll hot 
hesitate to correct the reader.' At (four, his ca 1 ' 
pacity to listen verges on gluttony; his interest in 
letters Is beginning and he can pow pick out the 
. letters in his name, not knowing what they are. 
From 6 to 6 he names letters, spelling out words 
and picking out road signs. He will copy capital 

* letters and print his own name. XXipXsX 

Because of- the developirfent; pattern of eyes 
first and then hand development, a child vyill be 
able to recognize lower case letters before his 

• hands can form them. Children should continue 
/ to use capital letters until they "burst them- 
I selves" into the lower case ones, t •/ : : f. r j 

/ By six, a child will look on the page as he is 
' read to and pick out words, especially those 
beginning with capital letters. If left on his own 
; | during the next year with lots, of; good, reading 
material, not formally presented, at his disposal he 
will "cross over,", reading and Reading Well. 
However, normal educational patterns tend to 
./ deprive -children of the jOxury of learning tb read 
f by themselves. Success is the greatest motivation 
for children as they, move ftom one stage to the 

Maturation Appraisals >*.•• . 

; . , ft is important to have a maturation appraisal, 
even before kindergarten to determine/if a child's 
personal time table is slower or faster than the 
/ one outlined above. Children should not be al- 
/ lowed to enter first grade unless/ they' have a 
potential fqr success. Slower developing children 
S can still move with the group evdn though they 
y may be tWo years behind or eight years of age 
■f entering first-grade.’ But in' the five to eight year 



the younger child. The adult volunteer should be 
used to mobilise the older children to help qthers 
rather than help themselves. The ones In the 
upper grades having trouble in reading* are also 
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gainers; they learn most from teaching. 

The child more than three years behind de- 
mands more than usual measures. He should be 
separated out because he cannot swim In the 
stream qf education. He learns best through 
doing, a, true activity program with few abstrac- 
tions a p<J formalized reading much delayed. It 
£ Wquld.be better to wait until he is nine or ten 
before beginning remedial aid, thus reducing the 
if possibility of causing needless stress. He Is Just 
one, cyble behind; what should have happened at 
I seven is delayed one full turn until he is 13. 
Many children come on at the 13-year old stage. 
What is mo^r important is that the right to grow 
/at one's own rate precedes the right to read, - ' . 
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Methods of Motivating X: 

Following Dr. Ilg, Miss Mildred Gladney of the 
University of Nebraska, . gave several, ways to 
motivate the seven, eight or nine year old who 
has turned off on reading. First the human ele- 
ment i$ most important; adult people interact 
with child people and both learn from each 
’ other. Many of the non-readers have decided that 
/ learning to read is not desirable, nqt fun, useless 
I and quite painful. They are exercising their right 
not to read, based upon previous bad Experiences 
rf in earlier attempts to learn to read. Therefore 
these bad experiences must be counteracted, 
recognizing that the final decision is up to the 
child. - 

% However, the following things may help a child 
decide he , wants to learn to re?d: Listen at- 
v tentiVely to the child, responding to him with 
/ interest and with enthusiasm. Give the child time 
to talk, what he has to say, is important. .Let the 
/child know that the way he talks is acceptable, 
use his language, phrases and ideas. Let hjm know 
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y old period they nppd language experience, includ- / that learning to read is not alvvays fun, but is 
: ing picturereading books withbut vVOrds. They, often /dull,- hard work. Let hiiri know that learrv- 
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them, trio re often fact books than fantasy books, 
y - Cfiildrefn who need individual help ; - not ‘remedial 
i reading, especially when they have "crossed 
]. over" jThat help should comp from older children, 
{ fifth to .eighth graders. Junior highs should be 
• x, h v abandoned; that age group should be bro'ught 



ing to read does not guarantee a good job, pan 
ticularly if he belongs to a minority group. Let 
the black, Indian or Puerto Rican child know 
that he has a unique culture which is full of rich 
resources fqr reading experiences and that full use 
will be made of these resources. >. 

Mrs. Ida Kravitz, a reading supervisor frqm the 
Philadelphia Public Schools/ pointed out*the 
necessity for publicizing the successful reading 
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daily in big city schools. To make reading such a 
priority, several things ?>re necessary including 
mote money, the training of competent teachers, 
t grjBawt staff development and increased parental 
lnvolve)n^nt. Motivation in Itself is not enough, 
but must be linked with accountability and evalu- 
ation. How" can you know what you're doing if 
you can't measure It? •/, 

As children are the prime focus of all inter- 
ested in education, it ^Unnecessary to realize that 
underachievement Is a universal factor , and 
schools today are not worse then they were In 
the past; they are better, just not good enough. 
Since the base of teaching will be done by 
teachers, the real question is how does one moti- 
vata teachers. There is no need tp argue about 
f materials; this is the golden, age of materials, both 
relevant and Irrelevant. What is imperative is that 
more than lip service be given to individualization 
of instruction. Because a child does learn best in 
a one-to-one relationship, the real problem is to 
utilize all those willing to help children. 

There have been many new developments in 
the field of learning theory. It is now accepted 
that children learn differently; therefore the single 
<, package put together by any corporation does 
__ not fit every child. It 1$ important to viev^every 
child as individual, pinpoint his particular meeds 
and then use the materials which will best help 
him mcve along. While the teacher doing the 
initial teaching should be the best possible, the 
. extra people, the volunteers can serve to reinforce 



these skills. 



Definition of Reading 
What reading is must' also be defined. Frank 
Jennings in This /s huffing says it is a two-way 
. - process between what someone, writes and what ; 
someone understands and the sometimes awful ' 
difference in between. Many in the fle'.d view ^ ■ 
v ' reading as a four-way process involving decoding 
^ ? symbols, comprehension, ■ study skills and. Ian- , 
r ; guage u se. 

Proximity is important. Just as a child near the 
ocean swims, so a child with books constantly vw, 
available will read. Books should be plated in the ; . 
home to place language of literature in the hands 



of children when they have most need for it. 
need tor it. ' 



> v Nathaniel Potts, director of the Newark School 
Volunteer Program, began by stating that the major 
difference between the schools' ability to motivate 
suburban children to read while failing to do so 
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preparation. The worst prepared reading teachers 
in Newark are in the schools which tested lowest , 
on the city-wide reading examination. 
v One major problem in striving for reading 
improvement is that school systems are unwilling 
to put money Into ft. Without money, nothing 
happens. Another problem is that material rele- 
vant to the ghetto child has yet to arrive In 
sufficient quality and quantity to be effective. 
The success factor which is an inherent part of 
his background Is underemphasized. One does not 
reach back far enough Into the child's back- ; 
ground to make use of his experience. Also neces- 
sary Is emphasis on the positive value of reading 
- you can't make it if you can't read, f ® • • 
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That books are fuq was the premise put for- 



Books Are Fun 

ire fun 

ward by Mrs. Augusta’iBaker, coordinator of chil- 
dren's services for the New York Public library. 
There is a pleasant feeling in reading. Children 
respond to pleasure. as well as need. If books are 
made exciting to them, if they hear stories well 
told or well read, many will gain the desire to 
read. Adults must be enthusiastic about books; if 
they do not enjoy, reading, how can that non- 
existing spark be refit fn children? The school or 
public librarian can giyq guidance in the selection 
arid preparation of materials. Through the sharing 
of storied, either told or read, children can be 
reached, if the reader enjoys the books he reads, 
the message is transmitted to the child and his 
interest will be stimualted. . . .. • 

■ Dr. Matthew Trippe, professor of special educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan, addressed; 
himself to the right to read for those children ; 
with I.Q.'s of 90 to 95. He stressed that half the 
children in schools have I.Q.'s below 100. In 
teaching reading to children who have totally 
tuned out the first thing is to promote within 
them confidence and respect for themselves, . 
Secondly, ' motivation for this confidence can 
coma through. ... ; ; ^ ^ - 
- If one is aware of the way reading is taught, 
what can be done about it? ’■ v 
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Following Dr. Trippe, many of resource people 
gave their views on the subject of' motivation. 
Most -felt that the children are eager to learn and 
desire the individual Instruction and attention 
volunteers provide iii good Treasure. Also stressed 
vas the need for school volunteers and library 
volunteers to work together to reinforce and 
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maintain the specific skills the children gain in 
the class. There is also the need to provide bi- 
cultural, bilingual motivational experiences for 
the Chtcano child. :-.v •- 
A student volunteer from the University of 
Washington explained elements bf his tutoring 
program which put strong emphasis on imagina- 
. tion as the primary motivational force. Therpthe 
f;W need is to motivate the educators to follow up 
gains made by tutors. ■X-'A'.&ll' 

> Mrs. Margaret McNamara, of the Reading is 
Fun damental Program, sugc-ested that this pro 
gram . Is one way of getting &'oks into the homes. 
As a motivational -program Title I monies can be 
; used to support the purchase and distribution of 
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about reading In the first grade and are aware of 
f the stresses it often causes, yet It is accepted and 
| lived with as a man-made reality. 

. The human organism being the only one born 
with nothing imprinted on it, capable of develop- 
ing in a variety of directions. If it goes wrong, 
the error is not in the child; the error is in the fit 
between what we provide and what he brings 
• .with him. The need is to modify the experience 
provided, not the child. i. * 

Pi' ' 

JtZi The goal o| the Right to Read is different 
from the goaPof landing a man on the moon. 
The latter required Individual excellence and the 



relevant paperbacks. ?y 



;>Dr. Trippe summed up the need for motiva- 
y >tlon when he stated that motivation is -really 
• . determining what kind of experience does a child 

need to enjoy the activity you want him to 
engage in. The problem vylth ‘reading is not the 
goal itself but the lack of imagination displayed 



former will bring forth broad range competence. 

A pulture dedicated to excellence builds that ex- ’ 



cellence on. me enmmcvi cajjciicii^o ui w n«3 auu 
the total denial of others. Measurement, evalua- H ; 
tion, grading and forcing children into situations , • 
which are unpleasant and even beating them * 
when all other forms of control fail is related to 



fostering excellence not broad competencies. This 
to attain it The challenge that every child have gets at the heart of our social fabric. One cannot 

the right to read ought to iriclude the right not talk about children reading without considering 
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■ METHODS AND SKILLS - KTwr Do Volunteers Need to Know? > 



To begin this discussloh, Dr. Helen Huus, Presi- 
dent of the International Reading Association, 
outlined four ground rules or basic assumptions. 
The first assumption was that volunteers are 
being used arid ,, will continue to be . used. 
Secondly, there is a wide variety of people serv*. 
ing as volunteers. They may come from within 



and the volunteer is not. The essential question is 
how we best make use of the time the volunteer 
gives in a one-to-one situation. One example Is to | 
use volunteers to develop oral language skills In 
children. The child dictated stories and talked to 
the volunteer about families, pets, etc. The volun- 
teers then typed them info books which the 
children read with great pride. Also Important is 
the role of tha volunteer as a "warm listener" 
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who seeks to instill, good self-image in.^ child 
who is not achieving. From this*, can come a 
child's conceptualization, "What I think about is 
important enough to talk about; what 1 talk 
about, l can writs about; what 1 write about I 
can read, and then 1 can read the writings of 

Concept Questioned ~ ^ * ml i ’• ■* S 

Questioning the entire concept of the right to 
read. Dr. Hugh Rudorph of the University of 
Nebraska, believes that children have the right 
not to learn to read, at least jp, the- first grade. 
They are often made into failures because they 
do not respond to a structure, a system that says 
the prime emphasis of first grade s' to teach 
reading. There is a strong need to change the 
system, to do away with standardized tests and I 
irrelevant materials and to establish a relationship * 
among the child, teacher and volunteer, so that | 
t learning comes from ah unstructured array of fi 
s - s stimuli presented in the classroom. ; - 

, Mr. Frances Ross, of the Seattle Public 
Schools, explained the type of training jiven to 
volunteers .in the local school volunteer program. 
Alh volunteers are given eight hours of instruction. 

: in which they gain diagnostic tools to learn where 
the child is, The first of these is. a phonic, inven- 




ting age levels." They will have different educa- 
tional backgrounds "and some ere paid while 
others are not. A third ground rule was that 
volunteers can serve in a variety of places. In 
, educational agencies, they can give to schools, 
frcm nursery . through college, libraries and 
churches. > In noneducational . agencies, their 
services are useful to business and industry, store 
front schools and block organizations. The last 
assumption was that there are a variety of jobs 
volunteers can perform depending upon where 
they work, their individual capabilities and the 
needs of the situation. 

Dr. ' Huus further stated that the discussion 
would center only on the volunteers job of help- 
ing children learn to read and what methods and 
skills in reading they must have to attack this 

Dr, Tiha'Thbbyrn, formerly with PACE As- 
sociation, saw recruitment as the most important 
factor of volunteer training. Potential volunteer 
need to know what is expected of them, how 
long {hey will serve and what' is the eventual goal. 

Those organizing the program should Inform the.-, 
volunteer what specifically will be expected of\ 
them in the school situation in which they will 

be working. They should also know what to <- ■. . . .... . r 

expect from a child at a given age, what Is meant i tory to know that the child is aware of soynd. 
by phonics, comprehension, . word recognition An oral reading test locates, the .level of frustra- 
: ' skills, ’ what' materials are used in the. classroom tion in reading. • -.-> v y« ; \* v 

" - J ^ can be supplemented. While the volun- : ■ Also stressed during this training is the .import 
help in reading, she is not a rhiracle - tance of the volunteer krtowihg wt^sitoPF*n|ng 
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ship with the child and formulate some form of a vqlunteerV main job is to guide the < 
report on the child's gaips. : 1; - ^ ‘ y . 'independent readliig, through, the use o 

: Dr. Barbara Burke, Language Arts supervisor f book, student-written stories, primers, but always / 

- from die Detroit Public Schools added that the ^keeping in mind speech patterns, word attack 
- impression should not be given that the volunteer skills, study skills, etc. To assure the<volunteer 
. need to have either the -expertise of the profes-.' is, r^pt alone, ( members of tbe school staff visit 
• sional or the ability to carry out only menial them from time to time and staff consultants are 
' tasks. While some volunteers may have Had some - readily available. Also helpful are seminars, and , 
professional training and experience, the essential halfday .meetings, with or .without professionals, 

difference 'is that the professional is accountable ' at which therg.,can be a flee flow of ideas. • 
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Procedure 



t and activities used relate to and enrich the child's 
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V Discussing the procedure used in the Cincinnati V life, he's bound to learn to read. She alsg stressed i 
schools, Mrs. Vivian Adams, Director of Tutoring V the use of cooking and field trips with good 
and Volunteer Services, said that her program V preparation and follow-up as examples of ways 






■ which is funded by the Cincinnati Public Schools, A through which children can be encouraged to 
. is aimed, at improving the reading skills of pupils # . read. 
in the .second and third - grades and Is concern • ' References Listed ' :\-vV 



, . trated In schools whose principal* were amenable :V During the following question and answer ses* 
v : to working with volunteers. Volunteers tutor Won several good references were listed. They 
during school hours and staff after school tutorial . included the Ihtehiatlonal Reading Association's 



cessions, for grades two through six as well.- Once . publication Handbook for the Volunteer Tutor; 

volunteers have been recruited by local organlza- Teacher by Sylvia Ashton Warner; The Parents’ 

"* * 11 ’ * *?:• J A A k ttri nArt Dab rlfty n kw I onriAk 1 



« tloov, they participate in *a week-long workshop S Guide to Children's Reading by Nancy Larrlck, v: 

d the potch Word List. Another member of the %• 



at the beginning of the school term at which time l ; and tl 
a training film depleting a lesson In compreherv ' audience pointed put the relationship between * 
slon and a lesson In phonics is viewed. Volunteer ; thd. teacher and the tutor remains a big problem 
tutors are instructed In. the application of an which can be partially solved by assigning a 
'.. Interest Inventory and the development of corn- xj- volunteer to individual children rather than a 
prehension skills to develop a sense of time, ■{: teacher, it was added that sehsltivity. training ses- 
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place, etc; Classroom materials are not used by ! . sions involving teacher and volunteer can also 



volunteers. 
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- Dr. Gloria Mattera, director of the New 'irk 



help reduce this type of friction, ■ 



audience member stressed the need 



State Center for Migrant Studies, presented t ides for tutors to know how to plan, prepare and hold 



ling sessions for small groups of pupils. 



demonstrating a method of attacking reading . 

problems with younger children. She stressed the Otheif persons pointed out the difficulty in. find- 
use of activities, color determination, spatial ing material suitable for secondary students. Sug- 
relationship in ofder to make "reading relevant. gested sources included driver's manuals, cook* 

The prime consideration is that if the materials books, and how-to-make it books. 
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Members of the Materials panel (from right to left) Dr. Arno J. Jewett, U.S. Office of Education; Dr. Robert Hilliard, 
Federal Communications Commission; Dr. henne Chari, Harvard University; Mrs. Binnie Tate, Los Angeles Public Library. 
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MATER I ALS _ What Materials Do Volunteers Need! 



mM 



Opening the panel on materials, Mrs. Blnnle 
Tate,* senior children's specialist for the Los 
Angeles Public Library, declared that It was a 
farce to make a blanket statement of needs in the 
;i area of reading. There are distinctly? different 
■■ needs in different regions and neighborhoods. The 
most important elements to be considered are: i - 
a. Incentives. . . how do you motivate a child 
to read? 

: b. Relevance ... what will turn a particular 

, child's interest toward reading? 

• c. Parental Involvement.. . how can the 
# parents be made partners in the^cbild's ’earn- 
ing process? 

% The move toward generalized expectations is 
\ not necessarily sn advantageous onei There exists 
a gulf between the educational system and the 
f library, system. Jo bridge this gap ..would be an 
excellent project for volunteers. The libraries have 



read. Children live in a twentieth century aural 
arid visual world, yet nineteenth century printed 
t materials continue to be used to try to solve the 
problems of motivating and helping children to 
learn to read., '-kiyiA 

; Media has changed, content and we refuse to 
| recognize vjth Is fact. By the, time a child reaches 
• third grade he has spent three to four thousand 
f- hours watching TV. He has a special awareness of 
visual observation arid learning, By the time, a 
k yduth is in high school he has spent fifteen 
thousand hours watching TV and ten thousand 
‘ eighl hundred -hours in the classroom, , A transister 
.radio is frequently glued to the ear of a teenager 
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The child s in die ghetto i£ bored With pore 
books. We mU st first reach out arid motivate this 
child using means to which he is attuned . . , ra- 



children. The educational process can extend to 



tions from TV. His potential to learn to read Is 
clearly evident from the meaningful and effective 



v after school and evening story telling sessions - clearly evident from ' 

; • k involving library facilities. ^ ^ i ? decisions he makes every day, just to survive. 



Mrs. Tate further explained that one must ac* 
9 cept the reading level of an individual iff he is to 
be helped. It Is questionable that there really 
*' Exists a "non-readjqg"- population. They read the 
racirig form, the TV Guide, etc.* 



Able use. of T V and radio is the most' effective 
way jo motivate a child I later ;a .transfer to the 
printed pagb can be successfully made. 
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use by volunteers, D r. Arno Jewett, from the 
: Dr' Robert Hilliard, of the Federal Communi* V&- Dfyisidapf Plans jpd Supplementary Centers, Of- 
cations Commission, emphasized , the use of :W T ice ; re^ nded the f ol I ovyi ng 
to help children learni to k materials as rriotiyating interest iri readers: ; s 
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American Reading Instruction by Nila B. 
Smith; gives an overview of reading Ins true- 
• tlon from i607 to 1965 /../v: w Z; 

2. How to Increase Reading Ability by Albert 
fc Harris; makes specific suggestions to help 

■ ’ overcome persistent difficulties such as rever- 
■ t-- SalS - 

3 . Learning to Read: The Great Debate by 
! Jeanne Chall; provides excellent review of 

research on the problems of reading , 

A- Teaching Children to Read by Beratz and 
. Shuy for National Council of Teachers of 
/»' ■ English 

5. Reading • What Can be Measured? by Roger 
?! Farr of Indiana University; stresses that 

standardized tests may give a false view of 
1V reading ability, that tests should be crite- 
'rionreferenced ''$■>?. * 

6 . Teaching Reading -Through industrial Arts ■ 
■d A New York City Schools pamphlet 

7. School Volunteer News • a publication of 
the Public Education Associate which has 
been working for twenty years in New York 

Z. City / : ■ i/-;:-.; 

8. How Children Learn by John Holt •/’ 

9. How Children Fail by John Holt 

10 . The Reading Teacher » a periodical published 
by the International Reading Association 4 

11. Elementary English by National Council of 
Teachers of English; reviews new books for 

4 children and lists- new approaches to the 
/ teaching of ; 're^(ng.4|||||8ff 

Or. Jewett also recommended two biblmgra- 
f phies. Gateway to Readable Books published 
by the H.W. Wfjson Company and. Negro 
Literature for High School Students, as in- 
valuable source materials, /'f. 41 

f To translate educational research Into class 
room practices, there are fifteen Research and 
Development Centers ? and?Reglpnal Laboratories 
which are funded by tjie Office blEddcaiion. D r , 
J ewetttheng^e^ of 

activities carried on in some' of the" Centers. Jhe 
Centers at the 'University of Pittsburgh,* directed 
by Robert Gl^zer, ' and v.Stai^fdxd ; University,' 
d I rected by Patrick p J 4- TOririp u t er 

assisted Instruction. At the. .University of Georgia, 
the Center seeks to develop educational stimula- 
tion programs for children, ages 3 through. 12. In 
Miami, the .Center is developing a new type of 
reading program for the disadvantaged, / 

In the Regional Laboratories, the, Appalachia 
Lab is creating a film" program while the North- 
western Lab In Oregon tries tb develop materials 



so that the child can teach himself to read. The 
Southeastern Lab strives to improve programs in 
bilingual education as the Center for Urban 
Education in New York attacks the multi-faceted 
problems of big city schools, 44 !#' 

As additional motlvatior devices, Dr. Jewett 
suggested Peanuts cartoons, Mad magazine, hunt- 
ing and fishing magazines, Sports illustrated, 
Road and Track, such games as Scrabble, .and 
alphabet blocks, and paperback book clubs such 
as that from Scholastic Magazine. In general 
materials should be guided by grade, level, Interest 
and background of the volunteer, end nature of 
volunteer duties. <• -V v K; - v 
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Following the presentations of panel members, 
members of the audience spoke of , many other 
materials and techniques they had found useful lg 
the teaching of tutoring of reading. / : /* . 4 : • 

M Mrs. Helen Pollard, a Milwaukee teacher with 
26 years' experience, stated she had yet to find a 
poor bltjck child who'doesn't want to read. She 
deplored the fact that many black ghetto teachers 
can't read and feels it is the fault of educational 
$y stbmsjor pYSping them in teaching positions. 
Mrs'. Pollard added that materials for volunteers 
must be kept simple. A handbook . helps. The 
materials should be correlated. The child needs 
the -printed page in front of him. Start with a 

book." * m ... ' ' ziz 

t Mrs. Willene Murphy, from New York City, 
felt that, all types of materials, records, cameras, 
tapes should be used. The .Behavioral Research 
Laboratories put out good cartoons to tie with 
older children. All children do not react to the 
same method. Teachers are fed up with theo- 
ries ... children are. able to learn much earlier 
than we are; starting them. Speaking from her 
OW/i experience .as a volu nteer, she added - that 
using suggestions by Glen DOman we cut wooden 
dolls into pieces and . lettered the names of the 
parts. We played, games with them, ' Later we ; 
constructed Our own bo^ks. We did this with 3 - ? 
4 year old children. You can't discount the TV 
ana . radio . /. some children teach themselves to 
read. /. . v ; •• 4 0 " 

Mrs. Tate suggested that A Parent's Guide to 
Children’s . Redding and the list of integrated 
school books compiled by the NAACP should be 
standard references for any person', dealing with 
reading difficulties. V ■ /' ■ 

Another audience member, Mrs. Julia Palmer 
from Brooklyn/ New York, spoke pf her success 

usinn a hrvikmhhite an<S>il.500 Volunteers. A 
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1 . training program has been set up which encour- materials that will supplement and support the 

ages the volunteer to use everything possible to classroom unit In use. Supervisors will work with 



motivate a i^hild. The "Go Fish" game is popu- If community people. There is too much use of the £ • 
lar /. . Intent Is to "surprise" the. child with a § word "ghettof, The -question of leading ability 

__ t A K I A* JAB. I li.A ttlA M ft A aI > r . . I ' _ M. I ^ U. J . . > M bIaU AM In.4 AM 



pleasant succew experience, Never use the school | does not depend upon rich or poor, black or 

I I UaaI/ a l"i AnrtA I lea OV. 7 . . J. (a. TCa 2 m a 4 > 1 a^I> t kAfiiiaan 



readers. Encourage taking books home. Use ex* V white. The division is, strictly between "reader; 






•?■ : V. ■■■>■ 



p'orential material (let the child tell you a story), end "non-reader,"- ! 
games are good/ Study the child's interests and An unidentified participant offered the infor* 
gradually introduce him to books that relate to matlpn that Dr.* Douglas G. Ellson at Indiana 

■ the child. The volunteer must read a book before ’ University has written "Programmed Tutoring" 



I / presenting it to a child. You can't sell what you for f^st grade end iv WORKSItl 

don't know aboutl v; -^7 . 7. ^ f * r , 7 At this point Dr. Jeanne Chall suggested that 



7 From the Cleveland School Volunteer Program, the se%*jon brepk up Irttfc. small discussion .groups 

"rs. Cynthia Burks\ suggested that volunteers- In order that resource people could share their 

rk within your own, school systenj apd develop f information with -other workshop participants, j 
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READING DISABILITIES --How Con Volunteers Help Children with Reading Disabilities? 
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Mrs. June Beehr, St Louis Public Schools; Mrs. Joy peterson; ur.juua rtaven, up verst ry or ooum 
Camp, University of Colorado Medical Center; Mrs. Pauline Davis, Cleveland Public Schools; Dr. James Gallaghe ,, U.S. i.y-. 
Office ot Education.} • J( .. \ 7 j -/ ' . . - • * 

Dr. James J. Gallagher, Deputy Assistant voters whose prime emphasis v\jould be the 
Secretary/Commissioner for Planning. Research deyeloprnem of a # better set of educational ’ . . 

and Evaluation, opened the discus$ion\on reading ' . alternatives/ v-. - -a.- v<^ 

disabilities by stating that the crucial'. aSpect cf 3. The i need to increase manpovye^ and research 

the problem of dyslexia was th e recognition .of . „ deyei<^m6rjt ^th 5?,*^ 7; 



certain areas Which are necessary if one . is to ' - ■ v - ' - - - .... ; : . 7 ' 

learn to read. H* then highlighted the major ;V As children with reading disabilities require the , . 

recommendations of;, the : Secretary's National . need^ ^of trained spe^iahsfs,.a need yyhich training 

Advisofy< Committee on Dyslexia and Related . institutions are Hri^pabie , of meeting in the ^ 

Reading Disorders Which Were: f W f ^ ^ ntainddr^f thif OBn^ry f yqjuntee^ are needed as 

' 7 1. The need /to focus on programs on reading . they. Sre the only hope for; making an impact on f- p 

disabilities with the concomitant ‘ establish-' - the problem. At die same time, the training insti* 

' ;.v// meht :Qf. attOff iqej of Reading DisabilitH^s in % tuition must bedin tP hJrrV o«yt top! flight qseci^ljstt 

. •: the Office of Education. ^ S® : • \ who are, not only trained to do remedial Yfork, - 

' 2. The v need to strenghten research, primarily but also equipped * to train others tO do direct V 

- thrmi/is thd nf 1/) tn bn'ftPfV rRmAfiiatlon. 7 7 777 . vc s -7- *. 
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Reading Tutor* - •' ^ 

Dr. Bonnie Camp, of the University of 
Colorado Medical Center, then described the 
training method used In the tutorial center she 
\ coordinates for children with y reading disorders. 
When a /new volunteer ' enters the program he 
watches a lesson and then tries to teach what he 
has seen under the w.^ of an older volunteer. 
The vo/unteer then learns the 26 procedures of 
the reward system of learning to read. There are 
four. parts to the reward principle. FJrst the pew 
vocabulary is pulled 'out and the child attempts 
to say the words, receiving a. reward toke^each/ 
one said correctly and repeating those which are 
missed. The child then reads the story which is 
printed, by paragraph, on individual cards. Again 
he receives a reward token for paragraph read 
correctly and must repeat those on which he 
| stumbles. After reading each paragraph perfectly, 
i he then reads the whole story again getting 
■reward tokens. In the final phase the child is 
asked comprehensive questions on the story for 



achievement. • Because all children are unique . 
individuals, theCleveiand schools, through a variety 
of programs, have been able to use all who volunteer. 

An example of this Is Project Read, In which all , ; 

1- required of volunteers is sincerity, interest in the - j; 
children and regular participation. Reward is two- ] 
fold, for the volunteer gains a feeling of accom- ; ' > 
? pllshment as the child makes improvements. 

In the diagnostic center, volunteers with at 
least a bachelor's degree work on .team with • 
psychologists and speech and hearing therapists to . 
assist children with more pronounced. disabilities, 

| receiving 7 training qn a one-jo-one ba$ts y Last year ^ 
the center enrolled 450 children.* • \ * ) 

/ Dr. Robert Jaslovv. director of the Division of. 
Mental Retardation, SRS, added that volunteers 
can use the creativity they bring to accomplish 
the goals and aims set . by school personnel. He 
cautioned against using volunteers 1 only as robots . 
prograrppied to carry out specific tasks. 



which correct answers are rewarded and incor- 



rect answers being only the need to reread and 
reariswer. At the end of the lesson, which runs a. 
half-hour dally; the chi|d may trade his points in . 
for money, the minimum wage being a dime, or J 
save the points to earn a bigger bonus. After 20 
lessons the child can earn a book, generally Pear 
nuts or Dennis the Menace. 

/ '-."S, r ■■■:;. f 1;.- . ' / V- /: 

: Special .Materials §' /, 

Returning to the microphone a brief moment 
before he left. Dr. Gallagher stated that there is a 
need for special methods and materials for those 
with major deficiencies. While such materials are ; 
being created, volunteers and teacher?* must be 
trained to identify these problems. To go with 
^ such identification the development of informal 
Srf ■ testing devices, whose app I (cation does nbt re- . 
qyire the services of a trained psychologist, is 




the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 



Intensive Training : ^ 

M Mrs. Joy Peterson, a volunteer from Louisville'; 
Kentucky who is the mother, of three dyslexic 
children described the Saturday and summer, pro- 
gram /of the Kentucky Associatipn for Specific 
Perceptual Motor Disabilities which is Under the 
auspices of Dr. Charles Shedd's Reading .Research 
Institute * at Berea College, The’ highly sde^falized 
; tutoring program, which currently serves 118 ctijl - }. 
dren, provides training in two workshop' sessions 
whiqh i all volunteers must attend. In the first, ; 
volunteers . receive extensive grounding in./ the 
; characteristics of the children with whorff' they 
will be working. I n the second, they receive 
; • intensive instruction in the actual tutoring meth- 
odology which places emphasis on the use Of 
wordjamilies. 

Vpiunteejrs are also used extensively In the , 
« I’eading pjrograms of the Si. Louis publiQ schoojs. 

MrS, June Baehn volunteer coordinator for the 
J: St/: Lixiis schools, stated . thaif nwny Work With • 
4 Reading Is Fundamental, a program of paperback 



m- 



OE, lidded -that early screening can be done with .WgB. I* 

tka rtf a kahawirtrai rtka/v lief uuKirh • . ; distribution ,stajted by Mrs. .Robert .McNamara, 




able the teacher to know what the child can and 
cannot do and where the nec-d for remediation 



lies. 



Mrs. Pauline Davis, i of Cleveland’s Diagnostic 
Reading Center, began by defining disability as 



the difference between a .youngster's ability and 



book appealed to children of all ages, a group of 
volunteers , have produced two volumes, How 
fhing$::Feiei, /^arid/fl, whktfv promote sensory 
perception and help reading problems. ..The two 
volumes have .also been translated into braille for 
use by blind Children. : ’ '■ ' ; ' “ J ' v : 
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— What Do Teacher 
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" Mri/ Chdrlotie Meigepiime, faculty wiii 1 



Volunteert JtfeedT 'Mv : ' 

tlppf 1 



0;t|i e ^ C -CP'ol (<*9^ U bf ^ New v rt{^at " : BrbOlc I y 



the training difcbsslqh; by^kjr$^or less 
;*'l^brd' : .^ifpu|at|b/i' between 
Sacjier ihd volunteer to Impfeinent and reinforce 
/hat the Child learns. She /also called for the 
development Of an interdisciplinary approach to 
volunteering In/ wh!ch. -ai) the ’i commaftlly • >* 
-foufces :;/ Ho^pitafs, clinics, universities^ and col- 
■fieijes, public agencies are] utilized. Until Such an 
Inter-disciplinary program is operatlonable, them 
.will continue to be the Same fragmentation and 
diversity of effort which! has characterized most 
| remediation programs to 1 date. Only through the, 
u& of every possible reMurce wifi real Improve 
; rnent be seen. ■> j-; // zs- /"■ yV' 
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to come in ohee ~>r twi ce a week for a few hours - - 

Reservoirs of |& v ?/■: 
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i Programmed tutoring 
& Dr, Douglas 0. Ellson, Director of the Tutorial 
Reading Project at Indiana University, then out- 
llned the method by which paraprdfessionals are 
trained to serve Ifi the jndfanapoljs Public 
[Schools. The 10-year old Indiana program as- 
iat the peraprofesslonal Is ah t amiteur 
td the^schddi [with' ilttla of hd 



:1 ;S.i. 



Mrs. Cecelia ^ President of the National 
Retired Teachers Association, identified an ad- 
ditional reservoir for aid to school programs. 
There are chore than 770,000. retired teachers in 
the United,. States, 270,000 of which belong td.fe 
the National Retired Teachers Association., Many / 
of these people do or are willing to serve as •/ 
volunteers. j Although they hold teaching certifi- 
cates . somp retraining would be necessary to* i- 
retool old; skills and acquaint them 'with new 
techniques.] . / ' -? V ; 

i^rArlddNer ('source is the 1,800,000 members of ;/ 
the Amarican .Association of R9fired Persons. /. 
While hot teachers, they do pos&ss a variety of [. 
skills which may be used in the classroom with 
tome pre-seiylce training. rMn 
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first specified by the dparattchal 
tells the peraprofesslonal how 
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Ing, meaning In context, phonics and comp rehen- 
fion,.fe'.. ry.r. ; •, > Qer- ;; ^V.-J ;v. h 

p; The activities of the tutor are high prescribed 
ehd tightly structured; dach child goes it his own 
rate; one determinate of whst the tutor does is 
ithe ability Of the child. Prom the point of view 
Of training, the program Itumpfei* I know what 
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Readiness of School / ‘-9 

Before volunteers go into a school, Mrs. 
,.MM(^|0^ft;i|MOClatt director of the Urban 
La® tOjyflh " education; atAtlah ta, ihpids, .that , 
<^[feouid^ ^ is 

^ «fiUrc^yhf ^ jhould 
be checked iftfodet ( I) riii^O^lUtO’l^b^thC' 
School;'!?) tSptM' [styiCOf Milng; {3l£ftie 

Obrft&biifyjo) ! 0te:Oii!Ouht of pm- ™ l^seiwe * 
f reining ) given tewi«rs, ahd • (6) m^ degm of 
parent and commuhlty. Soime schools are highly ; 
structured with skills built sequentially for the f 
first to the most advanced grades. Teachers in 
these schools are skilled In the tools of diagnosis 
and prescription and volunteers who work In 
these situations will have fib trouble. - .:■&*' m 
Tutors In Atlanta attend 10 workshop, setsloni 
set Jup according to de procedures In the Interna- 
tional Reading AsaocUtlon's Htfuttook for 
Tuton, 1 0i#/tfllrijrtfl Is cony)lete/bl-month:y 



the . courses of Instnsctlon given to, graduate 
teechgf^ 1 % k>i^_ ;• ‘ " " ‘ a 

In-Service Training 
% Mri I Robin Spaulding, 

’oKihteirt .fof W 
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training program for Worcester teachers which ; allowed neither > teaching responsibilities nor . . 
provides in-service training to bring about more engage. In any Jnstructidnal activities. There is a ^ 
effective comfronlcatlon \t etween the teachers , need to distinguish between the various kinds of 
and ypfunt«j^ r«pu^ tn the com- , tasks performed by paraprofessionals and pros, A 



munity oc/fri specialized arepsV.A year the , Those talks v^jch relate to or Involve learners in f 
A volunteei|advisory board .saw that rporfe Chaste any way^re in essence instructional. If a person ; 
/ needed Ml be put Into theVtreinlng'^te^hers ; performs such a task as grading multiple choice ; ’ 
]■ who worK with volunteers and in ^conjunction t or true-false •tests, maintaining order, or super-. A 



. with the school 'staff development division a A vising children, he is performing instructional ; 






tasks arid In effect Is a teacher. The question Is 



teamwork approach was evolved. ,, , — ... 

A slide program was developed to show how 1 when does one become a teacher? A person in- 

• volunteers and teachers can V work * together. voived 'with children to the, extent that he has the > 

Teachers receive suggestion^ for\using volunteers I opportunity to influence behavior in some way ' ' 

more effectively. The last- half ' of the training operates as a teacher A * : . v ' 'A-, H 

, session serves a discussion group \wher$ teachers Whatever paraprojfessionats or volunteers do is 
aA meet on grade level to *’ - ** - 
; ‘ the volunteer program, t 

*#A yofunteers are happier because the teacher Is ~ trained. Great care must be made in the selection 
more capable of utilizing arid challenging them. 4 of volunteers and even greater 'care diown In 
" : :*■ A ;; "A' AA - r f AAAA* . - ; -4;.-; . v: determin!rtgt : h<>yy::ihe)y;^ril) ; 

Dualism In Education ••• A . \ . ' * Althoughhe hasheverhad much confidence in 

A Pointing out tto new dualism \arlsing I13 the use of vofuntears as the American culture is 
, American education; Dr. Robert 8haen[nan, AFT •primarily moved by the profit motive. Dr, 
director of research, said that the distinction A Nicholas Sih/aroli, director of the Reading Center 
between instructional and nOn-lnstructional duties a at the University of Arizona, nonetheless felt that 
• Xfldt |s t precise^M {tmjwTseeni. Tbls\leads to volunteerscen be used, given the political tenor 

^” 5 * v0,uft * time, Volunteers can be used In . the areas 

A .Mkr- Children 
N therefore?* 

RMHfri0 % fined end fralrting pwvkwd, Talc 

' paints ewaylmplies thA'necetsity of discipline. ■*-$ ’people, parentt) Involvement and teamwork form 
■ It Has beeri» said that teacher aids should be the basis of true and successful volunteeritm. aA 
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^ { ADMINISTR ATION —How are Volunteer Programs Run? 
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To discuss the problems of administering yol 
unteer programs, coordinators and directors from 
Ha variety of programs were assembiedi. Among 
those On th& panel were die director of a totally 
- volunteer program, the head of C college volun- 
teer program, the- director of a community-based 
; i parapVofessiohal. program, two assistant ,'*jper- 
1 ‘ intendents who handle volunteer services and a 
vs'/ school | vpluHteer coordinator. Each described 
techniques of administration, using his owh pro- 
• gram as a frame, of Reference. -HvH' 

Kjr*.’ Evelyn TayloT, reading director for the 
1 5, OdO student - AnkOstla Community School 
v Project, outlined the phllosophy’of administration 
Inherent in the Community Reading Assistant 
program, a program In which community people 
* assist: all of die Anacostia elementary - teachers lij 
' developing better' reading skills |n their pupils. 

‘ Hired to increase the ’degree of community in- 
volvement In the schoojs and increase the -chil- 
dren's reading achievement; Community Reading 
Assistants (CRA's) received their initial training 
from a private firm and continue with in-service 
training supplied by. the reading director and In- 
novation ' tei|f| corripoaed^of two teachers and a 
Cfl A* ifcdffrt of the efiht eiei^hta^*a^>bots. 

- Related M-servIce training Isalsoglyen teachers 

■ ; and admlnlstrjatoH*k> that tf>e . groups are 

better, able to. function as a productive team. 

Evohr)ftfl L«veH m H" 

: ■' * the .varied 4 levels of • administration is evolved 
.• from (1) the needs of the learner, (2) services 

- CRA’s. can provide, (3) me training necessary for 
CRA’s and (4) the need for overall coordination. 
These lines of administration are not clear-cut 

( and often overlap. The teacher and -Innovation 
teams provide .direction for the day and after- 
noon programs; tha reading director provides 
. training and the principal checks On the ovefall 
aspects of tha program to assure that Jobs are 
carried out with- quality, 
administrative functions 



of the reading needs of the specific learner - a 
coordination of ail personnel attempting the tote 
task of accepting the responsibility of teaching 
the child how to read. . ' f ■ ; Hi ; '-H . 
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' needs of the child arid his modality of lining, 
f2) the services to be supplied by the volunteer 
tA nMI thoaa need*, end I3J the training of die 
volunteer*. In tha meeting of tltasa three factory 
‘ the personnel n laded to accomplish these will be 
, Thl mm begins ban and It than 

l lyl | into the Tirger fremework of tha matting 



■. -V ■ Basic Training .V H;/ H V-,..'V’- v//. •/,. - H 

, . Mrs. Marcia Shalen, director of the New York 
— City School Volunteer .Program, described how 
her program operates. Volunteers are recruited In 
every way- possible, through spots' on radio, 
through referrals from other volunteers and 
through a recruitment film prepared by the city/ 
Ail potential volunteers must submit a medical 
reference, a personal teference end a chest X-ray,, 
and undergo an in-depth interview conducted by 
r a trained volunteer Many a prospective volunteer' 
, / receives a letter ’■ stating they are unacceptable/ 
New York ffas 1,100 volunteers In 83 out of 900 
v school! H ' V'- H ,tr 

Basic training is given- In the volunteer office*. 
To administer this program there Is a staff of 14. 

- Volunteers receive five se&lont of training for 
one-tdone reading tutoring or five session* for 

- working M atea^ifer'k assistant In early Childhood 
. eJucatlOh/o# five session* for two-tdOrfe tutoring 

of Englldt « a second linkage dependlng upon 
her Interest. After ttmlhln|"/the voluhteer Is 
placed In 'a School as close to her home Is pos 
iibie; In e school where there ls i heid for her 
‘ : services. H \ ^ ' *$. * I-. : H i; - 

In each school them lie volunteer chairmen In 
charge of all volunteer* in that school relating to 
a liaison persoh on the staff. Central staff 
coordinators visit each school constantly to tattle 
problems and the director deals with the school 
principals. Because of their budget, the New York 
program It able to purchase mate* /tit, games end 
books beyond those normally used In the due- 
■ rooms. - * .vs : • - 

The question paid versus non-pakl volunteers 
was raised end It was suggested that • more 
accurate dlstlnction might be res)dentl*l vl non- 





lem 
norvpald 
penal 



...... wmr 

jfessJdnaBw worttl ..... 
it thls usuiily ww not e 
prbblemrillHlI wirt Interested in the welfare of 
. children. The larger problem often Is how wbll 
the teacher Is able to utilise the pa mp rofa ssl o naU 
jewklng idth her. H / 
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■ .College . Programs . ••• 

■ : Documentation of the role of acfrninisterin^ a 
college volunteer program : was give>f by David 
Wilkerson, director of the Chico Mate .College 
Community Action Volunteers {California). On 



Big Sister, program and a state hospital program. 
The efficacy of the volunteer programs' is' n pt 
that they lobby putWardly for change In the 



&ip ; that IS m6re flcilitlng' than administering. 

. Students; generally an exciting, group of. people, 
need, at least In the totally student environment, 
a strong sense of direction. They need someone 
to 



and decide what evaluation brid feed-back on 
these objectives must be prpvided. 

Therefore,- to carry on a successful program, 
one must be authoritative with those with whom 
an institutiona|/1relationship is established, l.e., the 
school districts and .state hospital served by vol- 
unteers, and yet be, the opposite in dealing with 



Mrs.- Marguerite Seldeny a bistrlct '6f Columbia -r 
. Assistant Superintendent^ and Mrs. Joan Benesch,. 
a volunteer coordinator, discussed the methods 
by which the Urban Service Corps of the D.Q, 
i Schools is administered- Mrs. Selden defined the ;i 
different facets- of admlnistratlfO as: funding; . 
determination "of heeds; pre- and m-service train- \ 4 
ring; orientation and . continuing training. Other 
aspects Include scheduling, supervision, curricu- 
lum decision making, assessment and evaluation, 



iV v .. 



funding; determination of needs; pre- end In- 
serylde training; Orientation and POntinuIng train- 



Money Is a rte^ltyss It provides often a 
means for people to do things for and with other 
people, One kids himself If he thinks a person* 
volunteers for totally altruistic reasons, a person 
volunteers also to do something for himself, the 
job of an administrator Is to get that Job dona 
effectively wjthta constraints Impeded bV other . 

aAAAIa ' -• : r. * . ‘i . '- 1 -r- 



curricuiM r declslonmaklng/^assessmentend 
evaluation, handling of Insecurities end public 
relations. . ‘ ::? ; u 
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Chico State runs eight different programs, one 
involving tutoring. There is also a Big Brother, 



Volunteer Administration 
Mrs. Bene&h then explained the functions of 
the Urban Service Corps. For this program all 
administration- Is* done 1 by volunteers. Bach pf O- ’ 
; graffi; artf mtisic, special education, reading aides. 

Is handled by a volunteer coordinator who works 

‘ ■ ■ 
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nology, said that i r volunteer prelim Vrfeed KdtV 5 ^ rrieads 6f bribing 

undergird or support a Astern that is intrinsically Into irfie^ Ct^F^r)! tfid help of a warm and Inter- 
feebie nor should ft find It necessary to defend \ estod person; It is a Remedial action taking place 
the sometimes excellence of the present system; hopefully at the same time more, basic' and drasjic 



Eiifes of J ■ Action is being taken to tmproye the educational > • ? 

— 1- lii^: 

FUNDING - Who Pays for Volunteers? 

- V-. M '» ’ - « • •" :i ''\,'V ! stT * 



; the system. :‘ v f ‘ ' i - system. '^-v- ; 

•; v" r ■ .. ••• — \ - • 
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>r Volunteer. 
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SuptHottoikot of Scfio 
fttdpCmt, Cotifomli 



Aufittt W. Stetnhitb" , I Ontnlt Oocotf « ^ mi™ iu>u 

Nttionil School Boordt Attocktion Unlnnfty of Ctlifomk it Mot 



In leading off die discussion, Dr. William L. 



After noting tha| the workshop could not pos* 






Smith, from the Office of Education, noted that sibfy lead the way to, additional government fund* 

) the majority bf volunteer' programs receVIng feth l Ing through the Right to Read effort, the sugges- * 



N 



erah support ere funded primarily under TltWt I tlon was made that: an alternative might be to 

.* Ind 11 of die Elementary and Secondary Educe- dlsOuM methods of achieving tH# rnott maantngful 

fundajcyaliabi#. Naadleti to say, 



mm 
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(ntendent 
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mtm «ai J fotandani^fthrindieh WetitVeiley School, in 

Hesitancy hiiartsen; from tl^ fact tlfet thaii Is Ridgecrest, CallfOmlf explafned how her district 

little br.no amplrfeai ivldenw to show that voJ< »- ran a Voluntaer paraprofeiaional program with a . 

untaar* make a significant difference In progress ; ; low outlay of funds. DJawyaring that In the (peal 

an^ achievement of individual pupils, particularly t« code she wM allowed 6 cants par Child for . 



In the Inner-city. „ m 













funds' and an after-school remedial program 



began/ many meeting in heretofore closed 



mSJrn Wm ■: - " 

jrarn • Welfare Funds - i ' ‘ 

Up i ^/Mr^.Cyothja Nathan, sUff edylsor.^ for Citizen , 

r PiM/UaUAit'' arut - R»hAhliitiitjvA'. S»rvl/'(k •'•'•• 




fraines were .turned info Individual flannel boards , ft pr # ram? thl f^rargovernnient >. 

f by die children; number* for math games we/e win reimburse 76. percent of die costs, including 
p ast c J U 9S scrounged from the ; the cpst* of a coordinator end other sopportive 



Audiovisual funds were spent to lease mate- - 
rials, rethef than purchase them, placing a library 
In each of the Indian Wells schools for the first, 
time. Tape recorders were rented and perept v6l* 
unteeiV prepare tapes of a week's homework as- 
signments and other permanent materials which 
the children check out Matching fuhd0rP{h ah 



services!. However, many states Have hot moved to 
implement' the provisions of this amendment. As 
SRS feels thA volunteerism Is a right, hot a 
privilege, volunteers can be reimbursed up to 76 
percent Of their actual expenses. 1 Many of these 
programs provide tutorial assistance to AEDC or, 
foster rSam children located (n neighborhoods 



- t 



NDEA ; grant v prwided ail hardWail^the 



. S, whllh j^>eht-i , 
teers hnd feachers Orel 



ar 



havinga hlghconcentrationof actual or^tential 





Qrantsmenthlp 



• Mh Dennis Ducoff, from the University of 
Cal l to r 



— tomUjetJhr^^t outlined the basic steps 
In thl'irt of grSntimanirtp. He 
datloM 



, ,wH^ children.: 

»>?•'! another > ’ 

£ bre$H of SftS/partlal payh^Wt js made to voiuiv % * 
v teete’esslstlnjf chlidren under me jurisdiction of 
the courts through the Juvenile Delinquency Act ' 

If appropriations ere made for the Retired Senior 
Volunteer Program, RSVP, older persons wlll. 
receive oot-of pocket expenses end dc 
Source of volunteers end moneys 




•m toHMrtf the ‘proposal, 

sly -Important Mr. DtiCoff ^ ptovfdite ho patternl 



. „ . . . .. 

suggested the use oY prestigious names as. Having -- program can tap Intone Jritle l ESEA program 
some Involvement In the project Presentations at the local level. HTetretsed that no ona win 

fire made more vivid through ah eudlo-vlSual ap- # hand Out money simply because the program In*, 
proach, incorporating pictures and volunteers. The program must prove Its 

ample, as well as statistics. It I* also helpful to ^rown ease. «nd prove, H911II. 
know where the progrerh emphasis of the tounda* He did list some possible source tor program* 
tloh Hat* for example, tha Alfred P. Sloan FOun* ■ support including! ,( 1 j training for volunteers _ 
dstlon Is Interested in attracting minority jtu* . dh tha Educstton Professlons Osvelopment Act 
dirtts to the medical sciences. Thersfore lf -the (2 books and library msterleli on TMe.il, ESEA, 

u^r^tte 

tog So* M^tHnhllbsr and Or* Smith quickly 

gwid toward some priority end eithi Right to * eddedthiithetesoorces all necessitate close In* 
Read if^ beeomas j priority mote organiia* volvement with i local School system or Instito* . 

tions wlh move to hind program* aiming tor this ttoh : of hlgh*reduc#tfonas grants era made 

t - V . .■»: ' . Prt-Mrt^totM*rtwe» U f«. • , 
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•;•>:'•';• Members of the audience. immediately began to * •. Applied Research Center, explained that a barrage ■ s 

give case histories of the difficulties involved |n , of pitfalls and red tape make public monies all 

‘local <v » put., inaccessible unless there i|s someone who 



groups 7 biacj& i r Sii^hoi''ahd -T^iehsiyotip is to first approach a private ‘fcuhdf 

' Citing his firsthand e^perier^ in dealing with a tion;-.l&M;;E$SO:or>fefox/ for example, as not 

reluctant school' administration as' director of the only do they have monies set aside, blit they also f 

V; PACE Association in Cleveland, Dr. Smith stated have good staffs who know the laws and Can lead. • * 

*. that one must determine what can. be sacrificed the group to the proper contacts in the publio* 

■’ih terms of the nitty-gritty" If the program has- sector. ; 






vforth :i0icjds.77‘> U'M 7 7 # '-f : r ; Pijbb^rt ,'Lb^*V''"!pt. 



The difficulty in amending federal legislation ‘ McGraw-Hill Rook Company, suggested three 
to make it more amenable to specific needs of. ; good ways -to spend money for materials: (1) 
communities was J pointed out by a member of Don't just buy books, remember that children 



explali^^ the cdftcept bff garlic!- Include different material/ books, tapes, records, 

’/ patlon If. In a political minority Ip most Office, of filmstrips end study pflhti/i2) Buy j^lti-ethnic 

•V Education jeglslati^.^p^ smajl portion' 6f com-: f of th#^! w6rld , 

• muntty rftv6lven>«Kt cfsftrtofl Mrrtrnlitt*' hiring* s H ‘ hiurt ‘ 

Is itiOiiinyii^ o4it jof: finaliieglslatidn by * reading progrtto # distificifrOm sfa 



hg about a , 

i„ is usually RnocRea uui .vi. uiWiiirwiiivv'woMvii uy - ’viw WW", 1 .'. » ‘HfSJiyi e tO|leC* 

c ; a coaHtloh of Bobtherrt Democrats and conser- . ' tlon of books, be sure the publisher can give 
vatiye Republicans. proof of how the program has been tested and 

Retumlng to the vvayTnTffilcb^ndrmaybe J whaf those rtsults were, not simply advertising 
secured, Mr. John Hopkins, of the Metropolitan " - blutba;- y -\>f: 

7-v * * *** 4 — . a m 4 v . — —— ■■ ■■- ■ »«■ ' \ : 
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’ Nathanlei Pdtk (kwrtlnator of the Newark \ WHQ Wij 4wi^'i7'7 
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n^ r BaiieiilVi tM Rvi W*s eomlrt oft 11} idgl tMm thi community needs si>d wmts^so 
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that the program can operate oh the basis of 
; fact$,'n6t assumptions made, by a coordinator; (3 : 
'and. '4) ' 

. . | contdcts vvitfi indivtduals, civic; social ^hd e|ufSh“ 
v organizations; political andjf edj&l ; 
v are able to give r 

\jr :;‘i specific ’ prbgrarris;j _ Wh J Wd" - te rt ^d^;t^3Sd V - : (6) / ’ 

» i' WttfikfX organization of program Ground specific ' 
problems, with all' factiors bf a communlt^ J i ih 
volved so that you can know Sow they feel, what 
their differences are, and then involve them in 
the decision making process of program planning. v , : ; 

v v" J'i : > v y --'\ ; ‘ 

Screening • , " ' . \ ; ; 

. In terms of screening, the Newark program 
requires that each potential volunteer submit two 
vi letters of charectfff fa te l encp and t ake a chest . 

X-ray. Once ^ '’frt 

X: various . . IffcJddlfHl 
; • group pah&XMr! Potts pointed ^out that to be 
X • • effective the' refcHi ^ l>6 honest vrfth those 
he approaches, aware of the’ needs of individual 
communities and, above all, must be able to sell 
his program, \tp 3i > * , 
Mr. Potts added, "We In volunteer service have „ 

^ ‘ to stop thinking that. we're the answer to a . 
maiden's prayer" and thatvolunteers most not be 
■used to cover up for weak and tlnqueiifiiiS 
teachers. ; V: . ' " . - -X : ‘- x- ■>-- ' 

M /:r^ th^ NoU^fiiot jStud^^Volu . * 

^ , Mfe^Pirst thl recrt itrHefft bfograM ; 

needs to be‘ specific; ;^ph«lilhij what kinds of 
talent era heeded and how they will be used. 
Secondly, the program should be set up to use 
certain 'Skills rather than have skills develop out 
of the program. Thirdly, there Is a need for the 
volunteers to know how they wllf be Involved 
and what will b«r expected ,pf them. : 4 

. Mr, Tanck also fall that volunteers can ba an 
Inurement to make the educational Institutions 
more relevant If volunteer* find a bad teacher, 
theta should be some. authority to Sear and con- 

ik 1 *•--*- rara ^vaa^ani 

WtK^.OT 




frustrated, while a 9- f Individual wOuld feel that 
he is giving of ' himself and petting nothing in X 
' return. 

Following Mr. Tanck, Howard Bede, director 
of Project for Academic Motivation in Winnetka, )H 
Illinois, 7 <£d a volunteer for tep - years 

listed what he believed to be necessary In a good 
recni foment program. Successful recruiting begins X 
In the classroom where, needs are determined ind 
students In: the greatest . need of assistance are. ^ 
selected. While recruiting need not be a produc- 
tion operation, it is not easy/ but cNic organiza- 
tions Su^ as tbe Rotary. Llcmj/ Leagua of . 
WPmeif Voters, dft bei tremehcteui aid when 
Copied ^ fciiy and canvassing 

cafi#igh; : T$ If ! ts^^ r^jtii Ams *-.* ■ 

full Office' staff'' Including coordinators, public . 
relations personnel, typists and schedulers. * . r , ' * 

there are many- sources from Which volunteers 
may be rechilted Including older persons, stu- 
dents, retiree*,' , Induttrial ' employees 'V and those 



sybli 
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^ ‘ : ‘ - „*• *•*. * x ; ^ • ' * %i ^ t - : ' .• 

; f^FilVairilng ' ; ' V ^ 

* Mr. Bede stressed the need, for trained coordi- 
nators in schools where vpiunteers serve. Among 
the coordinator*! duties and responsibilities’ mutt 
be consultation with volunteers on tutoring ef- 
forts, and meetings with teachers and school ad- 
ministrators to assess ^the^ effectiveness Of tiki pro- 
gram. However/ the prime function of a trained 

X lehool-basW coordinator It to make the entrenee x 
of the voidrtteer into the Classroom an easy one., 
That educational systems have completely 



eery skid: 
issue of 
sad m 

liiM^ 

to thl tutor. 




'VbiMmw«n , 

therefore th| ifiost ! thrietenlno, element in edu- 

j^km^todey. - , V ‘ . - ; v' ' v'"'. 

Believing thit yoWnteefi ere most iffeetWe. 
Whin they wottt outside the tredltional school 





. structure, ; Mr. Solano outlined how SHARE I ,|. 'Par<intc lira aaininJ nraahlr auvaranatc thn 



Parents are gaining greater awareness of the 




must have' meaningful Community Irtootvem&t, ' IS -I'-' - I • ■ / 

which in turn means th'at pare? begin to know v Through their personal experience as volurv' 

• Barents n|M kno$ that humanityarid 



empathy for’ chlldrergo a long way toward p/o- 
itfve learhin< 

lit m>m 



viding an effective learning situation. ;'S /‘ ' r f - x - | 
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* Presen tedby. % ; ; J ... v ;-|y 
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iWrt. /om rjtf« 5 dx»«e>yl ' 'SS / ‘ ;-f * " '>■ • v I >*’-\ 

k* • : & tecuHve Director, \ Cfiiidreki Wtyoty# | ; . - i , ';;ft| _ |||| f •' || 

Mr*. Joan Ganz Cooney, executive director of classrooms yin tiie first* five years of schooling. -yj'- 

4 the Children's television Worktop, presented Th* third factor -was that educators in the early - 

V filmed segments of "Sesame Street" to workihop childhood field feel the need to begin education S' 

participants on the concepts and realities of ex* earlier thah the tr^itional ^ of - flye Or slx, 

ft, : iddMl 

m Miw»m to 
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lenuai Tor instruction xnai eoucauon siins^ isui jinyivs rhj cumini^ni. nnsaiuHn^ (ityuiw 

to come to grips, with or overlook*. Indeed/ edu* trists, writers andteechert worked, vyith cartoon- | : 

cators often look upon television ‘as acompetitof, Istt, film - makers, musklans and televlslon pro- 
as an act too difficult to follow. The clear chal* /S ducefs to i hammer out i curriculum having as It > 

lenge for education in thi> 70's Is to make tefevl- goals: recognition of me alphabet, recognition of .. 

lion an ally,by adaptlng to its owh uses this numbers 1 through- la simple counting ability, 

versatile medkjm. "S*»e*e Street” represents the beginning reasoning skills, vocabulary develop- 

rnent, and Increased awareness of seif grid the * 
world. < ^ -v-v'; .- \ ' , ' ' 

. Although dte cost of Wh • program Is W : 
oCmsMi ^treet^ |8,OQ0;OOO * ' 



Street’; 
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educational achievement level wilT a&ln be tested 
at the end of the series and the results evaluated. , 

! . For the comtog'yedr, the format and target 

remain the/sarne. with continued emphasis given 
|ip - to |i|}$ %iucatf6f|af ( he^s ^ ” 

- dten.-TbiVeurifc^ ' 

1 C^ptdre 'the ■ ; - 

’ reading preparation, goals for the expanded cbr- , / 

■v' rlculum, include emphasis on letter sounds ahd • 

sight vocabulary; , advanced numerical $klil£ In- ' ]h; 
eluding ’ the teaching of sets and. .simple addition ./ 

., and subti&ttyh; a "- 

^ ; to reasoning and problem-solving, and the Inclu- 
sion of new material designed for better corm i 
' municatlonS; with ethnic groups, •< especially the 
teaching of t English vocabulary to Spanish- 
speaking children. \ 

. It cannot be overstressed that "Sesarrje Street", 
i ; regardless Of- lt^ou|&fb6, was not dpdflf|^ to 






replace Pt$f‘ 



5 . * f 

children. The primary argument If that It places 
In' the reach of educators a powerful weapon, the 




f&idvl$)£n $6 t&Gt) 

o^' educpdonaf endrdr' allow it tO/^rkfermlna \ 
their best effort! ' ’M'-- ’ ■ : ' 
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,n ^*age, and listening to chjldfeii People do not 



listen" to most children, they get a lot Of "aha/'- J -['f 
"yow/' "beautiful," but td realty listen, to see’^V ,)i.| 
with the eyes, to hea^ what a chird is saying and \ 

' •' : MJiic 



respond, these things build self-concept for a 
Child. This is «>mmuhicpbn which says, to a , 
child - this is important/ totalk t6 be 1 1 stoned j 
-to, to feel good about yourself, this Is f i^se for 
reading readiness.' Language Is more th^n holding ,7 
up a card and saying, "What is this?" . : ' ; ' 









Slide C/emple - An Overview oTan early child- '7: :■ 
' hood classroom .with children wbrkihg to- ? - v 
v * gather ’’-l.'M.v j.] ? ' :''V,\ ft 

. ■ •7 .’*■.• f r .' v'r K •• 7-.V.- Vrh.’ - ’-i f -3 i •:'* ?«/ 
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'CibMh Setting ' . ^ *' % ^ 

% ^ Another pitt of language is setting up your i 
‘ classroom where children have opportunities to' - 
talk to' one' another, the classtopm allbWs for, 

; interchange of communication - listening, speak- ‘7 : , 




, , , ,, . /' , „ i. j atmosphere, where the chiid.it accepted end ms 

Slide exempli r- Adults end children holding up • way of doing tihlngs Is accepted. Sometimes we 

a rabbit / t ' . . ‘ make reading and all language such a grim process 

The yOiuntfer tiilttuhe rabbit Is .talking to the instead of i very exdtihd pfocela. It W a process 



* children about the rabbit, celling \/ielr attention, ww 

tp details ebfkjt the rabblt aml e^lng them to do the clessroom setting oen he(o ihe child developf 
: some Th]i h •dwimpie ^ end invite ^Im t to t lee«i. All M naturel chere^ 
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' ters. Volunteers might wonder where they fit into 
. these centers. ^ ; //•' -* V . ‘ ; 

Art •" . . : 'A''*-'* ' • • ' •,.•••'• •' - 

One learning area is art. "'What does this have 
to*?1o with reading?” It has a great deal to do 
with reading. ' . * 

Slide Example * Two children painting at easels. 

The expressive arts enable children who are 
limited in language, all children .are limited, in 
language to a great degree because it's a new area 
v ; for them, to open the flood gates of t feelings, . 
.emotions and ideas. Art lets ideas come out in a 
fqrm that a child can see. It frees him to express 
• himself. I think that is the beginning and the 
. * strengthening of children's language. * 



SJide Example * Child viewing his own art with 
his own words written on the picture by a 
.-.volunteer. ' •* . ■ 
A child will talk about his picture, particularly 
if there is someone there to listen. A . teacher 
usually does not have an opportunity to follow 
up the leads children give to learning and yet the 
child wants to talk about the picture. This is an 
ideal place for the use of volunteers. A volunteer 
can write the story down and the child can see a 
purpose to reading. It's saying the'.most wonder- 
ful words in the world, his own words to be read 
a week or a month later. A child may say, "Hey, 
this is not such a bad thing. I see the ppint to 
reading. I see' what is happening.". He begins to 
look at letters and see the association of sounds 
when they are pointed out to him. Coordination 
skill, fine muscle control, hand and eye, are 
working together. All this takes place in art, as 
the child develops the coordination his pictures 
show more design, more form and' more shape. 
This child is saying something in his own way. 






Slide Example -- Child's art work. . 

The name is in the upper lefthand corner so 
that the chijd gets the left 'to right concept. 
Sometimes his own words describing the picture 
are written. below it, such as "See the airplanes 
flying over .the ocean." ; Those are important 
words to him. He said them, and they are on his 
picture together with his name. This provides an 
.opportunity to see the left to right progression of 
reading and the association of reading with his 
own 

/Art plays another important ’ part. Children 
who have strong emotions, who have problems. 



who need to express themselves don't have the 
language to put them •into words. They need an 
outlet for these emotions and art is one outlet. It 
frees children to put more of their time and 
energy into the learning process rather than cop- 
ing with emptional situations that are often too 
big for them to handle.-ln art. they use muscles 
that strengthen the .fingers and hands with clay, 
pencils and markers. Scribbling is an important 
process in art. which has the lines and shapes the 
child wijf use in all his letters. In* representational 
art the child symbolizes his' d’Wn expdfiertcSs, his 
own actions, his own ideas in another form. A 
f child looks at things in a problem, solving situa- 
tion and anticipates outcomes which is another 
parr of reading. 

Slide Example • Child finger painting. 

Everybody laughs at finger painting, byt when 
children finger paint on the table, using their 
muscles, this relates sofh&of their tension. 

Housekeeping Center ^ 

Another learning center is the housekeeping 
center, with a miniature stove, sink andjpfrigere; 
tor. What has this got to do with reaep'g readi- 
ness? Think about a' child , who lives in mis world 
•with so many bits and pieces of information 
flooding in on him, so many ideas beginning to 
build concepts, and so many impressions. How 
does he organize them in a way in which he can 
handle them, in a way that has meaning for him, 
in a way that gives him concepts upon which to 
build? How* does he put language to them? 
Adults can write an outline a, b, c, d, — not the 
ghild. The -child has to re-inact, lo re-live, to put! 
together all he understands, so he puts on the 
shoes and clothes of other people so as to under- 
. stand their actions, thetfr words, and their feel- 
ings. He fit's himself into that picture, which is 
important. Until he finds a place, until. /ie fits 
himself into that picture, he is still groping. 

Who am I? Where do I belong? It's a life-long 
search, and yet it's an important base for reading. 
The child must get the message he is a competent 
x person, he can deal with the world he lives in, he 
/ can handle the things that arise, he can anticipate 
problems and deal with them, so here the readi- 
ness also is involved. Dramatic play is encouraged 
and facilitated in early childhood classrooms. 

Slide Example - Picture of cereal boxes, cans of 
soup, and other items familiar to children. 
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There ere many packages and many labels toith 
which children have already formed an associa- '<) 
tion. These itqms are used in their play. Children 
talk about them and begin to talk about things 
that have happened to them. There is social and 
verbal interchange. They act. out the things that 
are most important to them, the home and the 
family. What's the mother's role? What's the 
father's role? Where do I fit in ,aH this? These 
concepts about homo are very important to 
- young children. 

Slide Example • Children practicing skills.* 

. We talk about children and the need for drill, ’• 
and yet children are self drillers:*When they learn 
a new skill they practice 'ft over and over again 
given the opportunity. This provides the muscle 

• involvement and • body coordination needed '.o 
handle himself. It is important for the child to - 

• have a good impression 1 of how^ well he can 

handle himself. • .7 • . • • •„ : 

■ • • i «”7 ^ ■ ‘ '■ i% 7. ■ .. “ ' ! v ' ( . 

Slide Example * Boy with cup. ' -Tv 

When I took this picture I was so. afraid it 
would not come out that I said to the boy, 
"Would you pour a little bij more coffee in your 
cup?" He said, "No, my mother only lets me 
drink half a cup." ’ ^77;- v : ' ; . ••• 

StC Therefore, it's not playing, it's living for these 
children and becomes a basis for their knowledge 
of reading. ; > ■- - . • •• 

Outside Environment 77 • '77 " . 

IJ All learning does not take place inside the 
classroom so we utilize the outside environment 

Slide Example - Street sigrts. ' O v 

.. .Reading is out there and children know this so . 
we bring it into pur programs ini obvious and 
subtle ways. Trips offer children new things to 
talk about, and awareness of new activities. 

Slide Example * ChilcS talking to mailman and 
milkman. v* 

' y This includes meeting people who live in the 
community, seelhg the mailman, the milkman, 
going to the grocery store, and then coming back 
to build on these experiences. Materials and 
equipment should be supplied so that the chil- 
7 dreri can re-inact and again'- relate this experience 
with heading. Dress-up clothes provide an op- 
portunity to study occupational roles, such as the 
fireman's hat, the men's |ies, etc. At the same 
. time children are developing their own concept of 
% themselves as male or female". We see this re- 
flected in their play activity. , 



Slide Example • Child with a mirror, looking in 
I ■ it- ■ 

v: .."Who am I? Where do I belong? Am I a 
competent person? I can do all these things. Sure 
I can read. I'm looking forward to reading." This 
is important. * ' :';*#* - :: V 7/7:»7:7/:7;;7,7v 
"7V:, > -7; . '. ' . 

Materials Used . * * - 

Block building giv^s the child a chance to 

' discern likenesses and differences, foresee se- 
quence, develop . language, and social give and 
take. All. of these things are basic to readiness. 
The volunteer can help a child with the concept 
of over, under, through, next, around, behind, in, 
out. The : volunteer and teacher can work 
together. The teacher is the organizer of the 
physical and. human -resources' available in -the 
room; the volunteer is the person who can carry 
out activities. The teacher analyzes and diagnoses 
the needs of a particular child and delegates 
specific duties to the volunteer. 

Slide Example - Children working at carpentry 



bench. 
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Carpentry where a child's hands and eyes have 
to wprk together and carry a task to completion 
develops his attention to detail. 

. ! .7 7.-:- ' ■ <:/ .. ' "■ -vj* ' k t : \ . v - 1 ‘ - ■' 

Slide Example - Child with puzzle. ^ iC , 
-The volunteer, can help children with more 
formal* matching games, use of tape recorder,,, 
poetry, association of sounds with letters. Flannel 
boards are again a stimulus to use letters, num- 
bers and Recall stories, volunteer may help 
develop material so that a child can re tell a 'story 
he has 'heard before — , working' with symbols 
from his earlier experiences. The volunteer can 
also point out relationships and differences in 
forms and shapes. * : : ' 



Music • 

Slide Example - Two children with saxophone 
7. and rhythm instrument. •’ 

Music* is also an important part of training the 
ear and providing auditory discrimination. Many 
games and activities can be played which will 
help a child concentrate on the differences he can 
hear. This ability will be important to his reading. 
Help a child make inferences. The ability to make 
logical and accurate associations is a part of read- 
ing. He does this in his living and he can bring 
s this skill to his reading. A volunteer may bring a 
talent to a room that otherwise is lacking. 

['/ ^ ;s--f . . f k .. v ‘ 

v ;*• v ^ ■ .f c 
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' - Slide Example - Science Table including bird's on the part of both volunteers and teachers. It 

/ nest, potatoes, leaves, rocks, etc. .. takes both scheduled time and some unscheduled 

■ / Materials bring to the child an awareness of patience and good humor when you work' in a 

■V/;’-,; and interest in the. world. Let's put these things . team situation in the classroom. Some' of the jobs 
. out where children can handle them, talk about are not so glamorous but I caution against saying '/ 

them, put labels on them and use language. >.>(';? they ate nonteaching jobs. They need to be done f; 
;,v. /. '• Im The things children bring to school and the with ’the children and when one does things with * 
•• equipment in the classroom all call for reading. children they are being taught. They- are acquiring 

j,,' Using recipes the child begins seeing left to | attitudes and values from you, they are learning 

‘ ‘ right and up and down. It is very important for ? things that become a part of their experience, f; 

^ ' the child to have an opportunity to do the cook- These could be negative as well as positive learn- 

[’■ . ' n 9 so that he may Seam many other things about ' Ings which is a point to keep* in mind.^Your 

i' ; " reading. Andlpf course the culmination of this is primary job of course is working with a child in a 

- • the eating. A^fesponse to work is built in the one-to-one situation, giving him the feeling that 

child and has a meaning that might not otherwise someone is interested in him and is trying to do 

, * • be learned. All the things done in the room call things that are important to him. 

v - - attention to the pleasure of reading. 



: ■ ’Parent Involvement. Books ’ 

0 Parental involvement in this kind of program is « I realize that the one-to-one relationship is dif- 

very comfortable arid natural. Parent participation ficult to 'achieve in a classroom that is fluid and 

« ' is very important because they see what's going flowing. There will often be other children in- 

K\'\ on in a school and continue the learning process volved. The interest of many can be. held if you 

at home. They see why it is valuable. are a good story teller and the books have been 

K Classroom roles take study and interpretation well chosen. • v 
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Slide Example * Adult reading to several children, 

Books should be displayed so children can 
touch, feel and use them, Pictures can be used to 
tell stories so children will learn to tell stories 
. from pictures. When they leave the early child- 
hood class they're re'dy ‘to move into a more 
formal approach to reading. ' y'iw.' 

: ; No one can predict or, as far as I know, 
measure the impact of orie human personality 



upon another, so no one can tell you what your 
presence will really , mean to a particular child in 
a classroom. Our psychology' books spend a lot of 
time talking about "the significant other." It may 
be that you are a very - "significant other" and it 
may be on occasion that you are the onfy signifi- 
cant other in some child's life. You may in- 
fluence him. in countless and unkoWn~ ways. I 
think that is important to remember. You are 
needed as a volunteer. " • - • 
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THE ROLE OF THE.- VOLUNTEER IN UTILIZING METHODS AND MATERIALS 



i Mrs. Katherine C. Jackson 
Reading Specialist and trainer 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
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Katherin * C. Jackson 

The great majority of volunteers work in a 
one-to-one situation with children. Volunteers are 
trained to work under teachers’ supervision and. 
direction. Orientation and training are given in 
three basic 2-hour pre-seryiqe sessions and at least 
one in-service session. Peft&dic in-service meetings 
are held at the site of their.work. Teachers work 
with curriculum consultants in either reading or 
math. The training program is supported by the 
reading supervisors, language arts specialists, and 
in some cases, by reading teachers who are given 
our training outline. They are free to be creators 
and use the basic , guideline to get volunteers 
started. 1 L#-!: 
# The training consists of a general Mentation of 
volunteers to give a better understanding of the 



u rider- achievers' problems. These problems are 

• net always di|e to lack of ’intelligence. Boys and 
girls w$nt to succeed. Part of the training sensi- 
tizes the volunteer to the problems that hinder 

- the child's learning. A greater understanding of 
the children the volunteer will work with is 

- - gained. 

: . : M Reading problems are different from general 
problems* so orientation sessions develop an 

• understanding of how -reading f^ts into the lan- 
guage arts development. Reading is a higher step 
in the sequence of language development which 
includes oral language • listening and speaking • 
based on experience. From exposure to and parti-* 
cipation in varied experiences, children learn ideas 
and related wo'rds, thus bringing meaning to, as 
well as receiving meaning from, the printed page. 

' ACS* I * ->.V * vA,,- » 

• The skills involved in, reading are thoroughly- 
discussed during the training session. The usual 
belief, is that' reading is simply having a child read 
orally from the printed page.This is just practice, 
for many skills are involved in reading and volun- 
teers have the ability to work with some of these 
basic skills. Volunteers are given direction and 
H materials by the teacher when special areas are to 
be covered. Time is spent ini an area of interest of 
f the child to encourage reading. An underafchiever 
labeled -as a non-reader will very frequently read 
1 baseball cards he has in his pocket. Volunteers 
| are encouraged to use this type of material and 
to be creative in the use of material. Basic guide- 
j- lines are given to the volunteers, but we suggest 
creativity in the use. of materials. Some, time 
should be, spent in an area of Interest to the 
child; In no other program is there time devoted 
to the interest of the child; in this case the 
program may even follow that line of interest. 
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SCHOOL VOLUNTEERS . . 

■ • . ? TRAINING, SESSIONS * ; . 

v, . -X' -xx ■ l* • . 

SESSION-ONE -lv-1 ’:T n - / 

X I. Overview of the Volunteer Program 

• A. Efasic philosophy of the Volunteer Pro- 

* ' " gram 1 " 

• ’ J ; 1. Purpose of the program 

- 2. Role of the Volunteer _• if 

"*x . 3. ' Attitude c of the Volunteer ^ .,1X : X 

B. Administrative Procedures X 'V’ 

" 1 1. Assignment of Volunteer xl'-Xi* 

- • 2. Hours Volunteer will work - 

v 3. School schedules and regulations 
4. ' Location and i availability of-' cur- 
' • : riculum materials . . '* 

6 . Record keeping by the Volunteer v l 

6 . Relationship with Volunteer Chaimv. 

7 , Relationship with School Personnel 

C. Curriculum" Areas * ■ X - ' V - 

1 . Language Arts . - -1. Xa V 

2. Mathematics ' .* ’ '-W-^ •:/* 

II. Basic Principles of the Language Arts Program 

' A. Objectives of the Language Arts Program 
'• B. Sequent of language development 

.. 1 . Listening ^ 

; 2. Speaking • r, l-v-- ^ ••• 

3. Reading * • 

• 4. Writing \ . -X ~ 

C. Nature of the Reader - x 

D. Reasons for Reading difficulties ; 

. ’ E. An Adventure in First Grade Reading 

X- ,• X'-'X x’-'l •; /-•'’•* ; \ 

session two ’*"&• 

. 1 . Suggested Approaches to Reading for Volun- 
■M leer's Use 

A. Working with Reading Materials in Books 

1. Discuss areas to be covered 
'■> : i . a. ■ Readiness 

b. Guided- v silent reading with 
X ; comprehension check (Explain 
varied types of questions which 
may be used to check comprehen- 
/" 1 sion) ,1 ' '/ 1 -l-X X 

(1) Factual -X v X' v 

• . ( 2 ) Inferential ' ’ * 

. ; (3) Vocabulary 

X ; x ( 4 ) Experiential ' - . (X V iXXX,X ! f< ' 1 
/ c. ‘ Re-reading - silent and/or oral 
(with a pdrjhOse) • ;.xXXx :; 
d. Skill development and practice 
: X®3X (games, puzzles, workbooks, etc.) 

,, e. Enrichment activities 

(1) Added ideas and information 



. ‘ \ ' - about the topic 

. , (2) Literature • classic and content- 

porary i, .\g . .r " ■ : 

2. Workshop (Use workshop material m 
•- fcit)^:*^ - 

a. Use reading selections, for discus- • 
sion and illustration of varied type 

■ questions * : . 

b. Have volunteers practice working . 

■ ", with reading material 

,^t*. *$&•;-*> ..X 

B. U^lng Children's Language as Reading Ma-' • 
v tepal (Language Experience^Approach) .. 

, 1. Discuss a picture, object^'film, book, 

TV program, etc. M 

2. Record student's Ideas about the ex- 
perience ip One of the following ways: 

_ a. LiSt . J v \; : v X : 

' lli b* Sentence •/ 1 . 'X X . 

c. Paragraph . _;i 

d. Outline 

3. Use recorded idea?, for reading y ■ ' 

Examples: /’•' . .1? r 

a. 'Have- child read the selection line 
.•by line. I'f necessary, reed each 

ll;v:.'X.'?^i X; line to the child first; then let 
child read it after you. Proceed 
until the selection is finished. v 

b. Ask Questions about tpe selection 

c. Make slash cards of the words in 

the selection *' . . 

d. Use the flash cards for ganie^ and 

activities •'•••; * 

II. Current Approaches to the Teaching Of Read- 
ing V>K:- rU . 

(Optional. This materia I may be discussed 
if questions are asked. - Give a*bri6f 
1 , description of each method illustrating the 
f';v distinguishing characteristics. Trai\s- 

patencies illustrating them are available.) X; 

A. Linguistics llyX y-'lx,lv)X''y , 

B. Programmed Reading ' 

X-X C. I. T. A. (Initial Teaching Alphabet) 

■ D. Words in^Color y v , l.s,y ;v - 

: SESSION) •'Y HR EE Meeting the Student: Con- 
tinued Reading Help 

I. Reading Help in Skills Areas '/-SCl.' 

A. Alphabet Study - activities for learning * 
;v':.;X and strengthening knowledge of letters of 

the alphabet- 

B. Sight Vocabulary - activities for stimula- • 
3-lX : M t*ng and reenforcing learning of basic sight 

'words ’ — - Mr-.— Tr 
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■ C. • Wocd Recognition • activities apd games 
v $|.to strengthen ability in .•* yj. , 

-0? 1. Use of picture clues ■. V *’ 



SESSION FOUR ' ’IN-SERVICE % 

(to be held about four to six weeks after volun- 
teer has begun working with children) ; ' 






' rm wtfmim 



•> 

t -- phjave label 
U a red balloon 



2 .. 






one word.jlabel . 
v balloon 
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Use of context clues 
John went fishing in the, — _ — . 

(Let volunteers , suggest appropriate 
words.) ) ( 

Show how phonics would help chil- 
'• dren decide which ^ord is correct.' 

3. Use of Context and Phonics : ; v 

f. John went fishing in the s_ 

■■■.'<. John went fishing in the s m. 

; v John went fishing in the stre_m. C v 

4. Phonics •„ (Use phonics booklet and 

. ■ ' vV' ; phonetic analysis skill sheet in Kit) 

illustrate how to teach sound using 
' concrete objects, pictures and follow- 
• ^ up activities, including games and/or 
■ puzzles . '' :•< y 
; \ -■ 5. Structural analysis • (Refer to items 
on structural- analysis skills sheet) II- 
'y . ’A J&i lustrate f.* 

D. . Comprehension skills • refer * briefly, to- 
sheet on comprehension in kit *' •> • i 
•V'- E. Study skills §$§&.. * '''• • • V 

Discuss important activities to strengthen 
basic skills needed* • * 

F. Apprecialtion skills \ 

II. GettingH&quainted with Pupil 

A. Introduction ^ C 

B. Determining interests. and talents 

C. Determining^ skills and abllitierr~(use 

v Interest Inventory) ;J : / : i 

- ; * 1. Alphabet Check 

2.. Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary List 

3. Phonics Inventory 

4, Oral Reading Check - make note of 

. difficulties v 



II. 

. III. 

: ' B 

4 



Sharing Experiences Of Volunteer Service' 

A. .Experiences with pupils » /’*, 

B. Experiences with’ Staff . * • " : 

Question and Answer Period - j 

A, Discussion of pupils' specific needs > ■ f 

B. Presentation of suggested techniques for 
meeting Individual needs* » W • ’ * * 

Presentation pf Informal Materials for Volun- 
teers’ Use •' ' 

A. Discussion V; 

Examination of materials by volunteers 

1. Gsmes.and puzzles -4'. : . 

2. Books • r , , ,_y ^ 

3. Magazines, etc. 
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III. Demonstration with child (if possible) 



Depionstratipn , - ~ -v#y . ' 

I This demonstration wilL_cnly highlight basic 
portions of the orientation noted in the outline. 

Sometimes people just don't understand why 
•children have reading problems because they 
don't remember having had problems themselves. 
For tji is reason, vye give them, what we call "An 
Adventure in First Grade Reading." You will par- 
ticipate by looking at the* screen as the slideslare 
shown. We will highlight what a good reading, 
lesson includes,' taking a few minutes to* go 
through part of the workshop material that we 
use with the- volunteers in which the demonstra- 
tion volunteers here actually will be involved. 
And4jnally, we wilfshow some informal material 
that can 'help a chfld gain the’ skill of learning a 
sound. I n, the ."Volunteers iff Education" booklet, 
on page 153 you will see the description of a 
sound box and Some activities,that will help boys 
and girls team sounds and the letters related to 
them. 

'm Welcome to our volunteer program, You know 
how vouch our boys and girls need you. You are 
about to become a Very important Person, a 
VIP. These letters have' been used in that sense 
before, but now thgy mean that you are going to 
• become a very 'important person in the life of a 
child. Irtilso stands for Volunteers In Public 
Schools. 

i You probably have forgotten how you learned 
to read. Perhaps you ire saying to yourself, "I 
•just don't understand whyr they have difficulty 
with reading because I didn't have problems; my 
children don't have problems; es a matter of fact 
I don't know anyone who has problems." Perhaps 
it seems that the longer children are in school the 





Katherine C. Jackson, 7 would like to give yqu an Adventure In First Grade . Redding.' 
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less they seem to be learning. Reading is in the 
headlines all the time. I wotild like to give yoy 
v. this morning "An Adventure in First Grade Read- 

• ing " £/•••' 

. • It's probably difficult for y<^j :o begin alf oyer’ 
again’ because you have a great deal of expert 
ence. You already .know the letters of the 
alphabet and sound. Therefore we have devised , 
for you a set of symbols that are going , to look 
v- very strange, but remember that these, symbols 
will look strange tb you in the same sense the 
_alphabet, looks strange to the children (from A 
Primer for Parents by Paul Mckee). ’ 



Breaking the Code . . -A ' • ' ; • • / ]■;?’ ^ „ 

•<' ' \> ^ A"* '• •*1!' . , ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

AC+A VUAAV® Uiell f + atmiy) 

n®(be) . *uu», -+4U- ua ?+a n®, xc+ia. 

n-«A AC+A VUAAV® U1011 UX 

4+ a (hot) .‘in-o+n®, ?®on. 

I'd like you to read these symbols. From this 
experience you'll find out a number of things 
about how your child learns to read that you 
can't readily find, but in any other way. You'll 

appreciate most- of the problems a first-grade 

teacher talks about because you will have just 
experienced them at firsthand yourself. I'm sure 
: by. looking at it you can tell rpe something about 
it. Is there anything familiar at all? Surely you're 
: • : -If-' V' ■ ^ 



not gdirig to admit that, you’re mentally slower 
.than a first graderl You're not, of all things, a 
remedial case, are you? _ ' y 

lii’You say it looks like algebra. 

V* -Yes, some of the letters are repeated and some 
1 of them 'are reversed .' 1 WM I'"' 

i Although you cannot read tfie words your ex-’ 
- perience again is helping .you. .What about the 



tyou. any Idea as to what, the last wofd might be? 
( A name?¥-|Chat definitely reflects experience, 

. doesn't it?*^ ax •••■. • y. 

pe Do you see how much experience you can 
bring' to this situation even if you've never seen 
these symbols before? Consider the child who has 
not had this kind of expos ire - doesn't know the 
punctuation symbols • doesn't know that a vyord 
set off at ‘the end of a sentence could be *a 
person's name, 

We aretgoing to ask you now to be first grade 
boys and girls, as well as yourselves. I'd like you 
to participate in two ways. First I'd like you to 
• act as my Students and* second notice some of the 
ways I'm working with you. Now let's meet the 
| first character in pur story. This is Sam. There is 
an English representation of his name, in paren- 
thesis here that will help you know -'"what the 
' word is. This will represent my putting the word 
on the boat'd for you as the teacher would do, or 
showing it tb ^ou on flashcards or playing games 
| with it. Wh^t we would like you to do Is really 
j look at that' 7 symbol and try to remember what it 
says. 
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Word Association •’_ .. >"V , 

; Now toll me, what is Sam doing? 3 : 

3 You used -several different words. I heard 
"duck",; "animal'' and "garget". The kind of 



word used ih naming things tike this tells some- 

' ’■ if 






thing about the child’s experience. s 
# Suppose the child satd, "He's shooting at a 
bird," Thodgh he's familiar 'with birds, he does 
not know the name of the bird. Is there anything 
wrong with calling'U a -bird? What would you do 
if he wasn't able to tell you exactly what it was? 
Wouldn't this be a good opportunity to help 
him? Certainly. If the child doesn't know a word 
you sintply tell him what if is, and perhaps sup-1 
ply a little explanation. This is what you're going 
to notice, as you work with the children. • . (a 

Logical Reasoning ' 

\ As you. look at the boy shooting at the bird, 
do you think he is going to knock itjfcwn? Y >. : * 
We have a difference of opinion -here, some say 
"yes", and some say "no", jell me,- why do you 
say "no"? ■ 0 . ' n 33 

"Coordination might be off." , 
v V Why do you , say "yes”? 'S';'- -JSit 

3i*. "He knows how ’to .handle the |?ow and arrow; 

' his'posture is correct. '333 ' 33 * 3 % 

We have a difference of opinion here." What 
we're trying to do is have the child do some 
1 thinking. By talking about the story, he's getting 
involved. - r : 

What's going to happen ne*t? Do you think, 
he'll be able to knock the duck down? You 
notice that I accepted your a "yes" with your 
reason and, your "no" .with your reason. Encour-. 
^ge them to have a reasop -for giving a particular 
answer. I think ybuul find that many. children 
will be a little shy, or vyill look at you ahd 
wonde; what yt/u want them to say! They will 
look at your facial expression and try to please 
you. What you ^ant here is really freedom of. 
thoughts and logical reasons for giving an answer. 
3>. Sam looks happy doesn't he? He was able to 
knock it down. Do you see how you 'can raise a 
questipn ifl the mind of a child and how he has 
the answer as soon as the page is turned. - . 
5p See how quickly you are catching oh to some 
of the symbols. Let's turn to another page. Here 
are Dad and Sam walking through the woods. 
Let's -find out what they're- talking about. I see 
some very interesting things happening, the very 
things, that we would see happening in. the class- 
room. I see some of you moving fingers under 
the symbols. This simply means’ you are working 
with the material. When we're not sure of-some- 
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thing, frequently we reyert to the p?e.of our • 

• fingers. Isn't this what our' boys and girls, do?*. 
Somehow we feel that touching the words might 

] help a little. V : h ■ 3 * /• , 

I heard a great deal of oral reading. This also 
happens In the cjassrodrn'when you give boys and 
girts material that is difficult and they are not 
familiar with the words. Why weren't you able to y 
read smoothly? You did very nicely with the first -• 
few pages. ..•>;> . __ ji •••,: ••'•"- 3 ' '' 

This is something very important to remember. ' 
When boys end girls °are absent from school, the 
class doesn't stand still and ‘Welt for them to 

.come back. The lessons ‘move on, Do you see 
what happens to a boy or gl(l who comes Lock 
after several days absence and finds himself in the 
middle of a page with nqthlng that looks fa- >■; 
miliar? You. weren't working with , many words, i' ; 
Did you see any of those word$ on this page? 
You did remember something, didn't you? But as 

• quickly as we went over the story. I wouldn't 
have been surprised if you- had, forgotten even' 
those few(. We really didn't play^arty games with • 
the words as we might have done in a classroom, f§ 
We didn't use these words enough. 



y 



Pressure to Succeed 
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; This is -what 'happens to our boys ahd girls. 
Before they have a onlance to feel secure with a •• 
word, really remember it, they are moved <5n into 
new material and fiiw they are confronted with' a 3 
mountain of words. 'This very frequently shows 
up in our sessions v$itf\volunteer$. We know that 
we don't have to femember the words, but -what ’ 
about the' boys and girls in the classroom? They 
know they are , going to be graded * that they 3; 
must measure up. Do you see the kind of pres- JJ 
sure that's put on children? This kind of pressure 3 
is on teachers too. Sometimes they feel that be-' JS 
. cause the class next door Is on page -15, their , 
class must be on the same page, because there is 
competition between teachers, there is increased 
pressure on the, child. Rather than moving 
. through thp. materiaj . too rapidly,, each child 
should ‘ feel secure and comfortable with it. It 
might be. necessary to move through books at a 
slower pace since. some children need more repe- j . 
tition. Do you see the value of repetitidn in the • 
material? v 
; v We're going to ask you to begin working with 
the child as a. friend,' not as a teacher. Some of 
you may have teaching experience, and vtfiile this 
is valuable, the tutoring will be more relaxed and 3 
informal if you can go in just as a^person whols 
interested. You- will find that if you use material 
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a little different from the classroo'm, you mSy 
4iave more success. /a* vV: • 

&£*. ;• VV.' • 

Materials of Interest > ' 

We'fe 'going* to ta IJc a little bit about some of 
the materials -you. will want to ose;but first We'll 
go into* our workshop. When working with read- 
ing material we- will want to jconsicier the most 
important things’ to be covered if we're really 
going to help. In your kits you have some ma- 
terial that will help you With the five basic parts 
of a jading lesson. We. would' fitst like you to 
give some attention to getting the child teady for. 
reading. Let's take a short period or time .to get 
the child's interest. Now If he has selected the 
materials fie is interested rih there will 4>e no 
problem; If he's interested* in dinosaurs, you 
might pick out a bpok on dinosaurs, pr if he likes 
baseball you might select this kind of'fnaterial. 
Let's have a period of time^duringwhich you are 
going to have some discussion abput the topic - 
whatever.it might be. // 

Children don't come to us empty headed so. 
we're 0oing to try to find ouj exactly* what it Is 
they know. If there are ideas with which theyare. 
unfamiliar, we're going to he[p fill in their back- ’ 
ground. This is also a time during^Which you 
might introduce^Ofhe new words or ideas which 
you think might be difficult. In a few minutes we' 
will give you some. practice In doing exactly that. 

Silent Reading! .uX-X v • ? ; 

Wiien you ask the child to read, let^him do 
s6me silent reading. This is reading for himself 
and be will be able to work- better with less' 
pressure. Suppose h should ask dge of you, right 
now, to stand yp arid read this page to the • 
audience. Suppose I harid tfiis book to you, with- 
out any preparation. Seethe reaction. Sometimes 
you don't even show it, .but you feel it inside. 
Yoti may say to yourself, "Why didn't-. she ask 
me to do that ahead* of time?.'* Boys and girls feel 
exactly the same vyay. You're more or less 
ting them oh the spot when we call upon them 
to dp oral reading. So we're'-going to ask you to 
let them do silent' reading for themselves- ILyou 
have stimulated enough interest, or have interest- 
ing material for him ta read, he will want to 
learn from that material and get answers to his 
questions. Now I know what is going through 
your mind. You're going to say, 4iow will J know 
that he knows the words. How do I know .he 
understands., tell me, what would you do to find 
out if a child understood some material he read? 
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////'Ask him questions.".. Certainly. And that's 
■ •exactly what’we recqmmend, the child will read • 
and you'll, follow upjty checking his understand-/; 
in% with questions. On your sheets of paper we • 
have four types 'of. questions which Should .be 
used ..so you will be able to do agood job of ? 

. preparing reading rfaterial for cfiildfen. ; .'v.';/// 

Check -for Understanding ; * 

;/t, The first type 'of question is the factual type./ 
This type uf question is th6 kind that most of . 
you will be able to ask. Most of .you will tend to , 

. ask questions based on th$ material .in the book, 
/.something that yftu can see very easily. Vlhilqthls - 
^is good, it really .ddbsn't have the child Jo muph 
• thinking. We would like to recomnjend :hat you 
use inferential questions. This is the type] of ques- : 

/ tlon that will really find out wither or not a 
child can read the material, think about it and 
then, more than that, react ip some way. Can he 
get the implication from it? Is there something 
that's referred to. but is not really impelled. out? 
Let me -give yod ah' example of the inferential ■ 
type question. Suppose we are Working 'with a 
story that lay?: "Mr. White arrived at the store 
just as the. sun w.as coming up/.* You could very 
well ask the child, "At whpt time .did Mr. White 
arrive?", and expect the cjiild, to be .able to say 
something such as "very early in the morning" or 
"at dawn" to show he'js gotten the meaning. And ' 
then you might say,- "About what ‘time is that?" 
Through experience a child can answer, or he 
might be help^to answer. By the way, this Is a 
nice informal kind of assignment, /Y olT might say, 
•"At what time do you get up in the .morning?"./ 
||. "Well, if ytou're not suie, why not look at the 
clock w’hen you awaken in the moaning and then , 
Iqok out tl\e -window to see whether or hot the 
sun-is up. This Wfl! give you an ideaqf-the time/-' 
This is generally- the* type of thing we would like . s 
< •> you to. do. V(e have silent reading,- check for * 
undefstaridirig and jl-jen * give some opportunity 
'$ rereading V 
|c Rereading for Skill Development 

This is also a point at which ^piKmight have . 
some oral reading. If yOdr child reads something > 
g and you. find he didn't' get the answer, you can 
/ ask him to go back to the material saying "Read . 

4he section that tells about the dragon. And what 
3 does it say abotrrThe dragon?" -This is re-reading 
i with' a purpose, not just to read some words to 
; -you. You should spend some time. on skill devel- 
opment What is skill development? Simply show-. \ 
ing the child how to do something bb doesn't 
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Know how to do. Suppose you find he cd““* ' _ “ A -* — 

sound out a word. This is a point at which 
wiil‘want to help with that skill. We h^ve . , ^ 

terials that will assist you. There is a booklet, ; read this first ja$rt $f the material to yourselves 
''Learning, fetters and Spunds”, that • yo>u wjll’Y*; tor/ttyp. r^^oris. First, let’s read it' to get the 
find in your kit which gives many suggestions. SH'jjlatfp*’ * Ko « »<-»• inni/ thrminh 

Once you have shown the child, a particular’ sn|ll, ; i\nh J e 

‘ ' " 'oupci- vY ttjjn, , . . - . 

m an.,*; asking for^oi^lupsponse In just a'momen^ f. 3 y 

opportunity .to practice, practice it so many times’ Ut, a 'moni^nh *• : ^v* 4 

' ‘ 1 ■> this ‘-.Si Which itjeas* ;did you think might cause diffi- » 



pr of t,he. select^n, Ithen as you look' through 
^aierial.U'd like yoU to notp any^deas you 
such as writing a letter of the alphabet or soupd- 4 : ^tn!hK might; ctftise difficulty for a child. I'll be. 

' b * ,v - . .♦* ->nv.,:'\ 






ing, out words, you will want to give him 



>at he will master that skill. You might do tfi.ls . 

by means of a game, puzzle or workbook page. , { clilty?f By the way^ you Will notice 1 didn't say* 

■% We would like to encourage you also to provide $1 What* age the child was.. I simply asked’ you to y ; 

good literature either ‘'classic or contemporary. look for the difficult ijleas because it is possible «}/•' 

py Rpad it to the child if he cannot read it himself’ •• that children in different grades might be using ^ V 

^ and discuss’ it. Let's’ look at some sample ques- • this material. ~' h 

.tions on a piece of material from an easy hook/^ ^Yoh are right.. The child ’may not have %coiv ’• 

• Here is a very short piece of reading material, 1 cept of a steamboat or a wood-burning engine 
yet it is possible to ask different types of, ques- ’ % for those 3re not modern concepts and therefore . 
v tions. You will see that your factual questions f might pose difficulty. Let me ask you a question.* 
have, the answers right on tho page. When^lld the ^ Don't most of bur children know something * 



snow start? The snowplow pushed ' the snow ;* 
. away. The story doesn't say it was snowing a ; 

long time, but the idea is that if they had to use M 
■ ’ a snowplow,’ the snow was deep For the snow to a 

- ^ t* L > J 1 a’ La KMALiil n m l/k v O I r\¥ ♦! rVkt 



about engines? Tl)ey know vwod, 'don't they? V' 
They know what burning Is. Then what makes , 
"wood-burning engine". 'difficult, even though 4 
they know each segment of that phrase? ' • 



be deep, it had to be snowing tor a; loir g* time.;?^' 1 F Yes,, the engine that is spoken of h«o is hot f 
This is the kind of inferential question tliat you— rthe-same as the kind children. pre familiar With. 



i: will ask the children^v The vocabulary question 
checks the basic understanding of a Word, or a 
phrase- You can ask, "What is a snowplow?" And 
: 4 tberchild gets a chance to explain. M' . • : 

. ■ Experience Questions 

. ^,1 Finally we have the experience question. Here, 
th^ child is given an opportunity to talk about 
his experience. Notice that the answers at the end 
; included several possible answers. You will have 
■■>§ ideas, in your mind as to what you think the 
v child will answer. Notice it says we should accept 
any sensible answer. Give a child credit-for tfiink- 
.1 ing of things that you may not have thought of 
and it will really build up his ego. I think there is 
. one thing you may be a little nervous about. If 
you ask a question, or the child asks a questiop, 
about some area with which you're not familiar, 

: V what should you do about that? Yes, admit you 
• don't know - that .you'll have to look up some 
information. That's fino. In other weirds, if a 
c child realizes that 'adults also have problems, he'll 
. feel much more comfortable. < k l;- • • 

Now we will give you an opportunity to work 
, ’,i with some reading material. This is just a short 
" period, of exposure to these typps of questions, 

1 but I think you have the idea. ;>*• V- 
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This one uses wood power, and the one the 
children are mpre familiar with runs with a dif- U i 
ferent kind of fuel. You' can see that familia? ■ V 
words put together often make difficult phrases. v ° • ; . 
Select phrases cbecause phrases as well as single 
words present difficulty. > 

;0 Is there another difficult idea? Floods and -.Y '- 
rivprs may not be fa'miliar to city' children. is4|^r 
\ there anything that We could do , with the IfijfY 
word "flood" to help a child* bett^ Understand, 

'even though he might have , not have, had the iYY'- 
• experience? How could * we illustrate that . word YlfC' 
for a child? A downpour of rain’ might produce a Y » 
flood. They -might know about floods, sewers and ^ 
possibly a basement that flooded. Is there any- 
thing else that you think might be difficult?., v « 
YY Chores? Fine. Sqnfp of these worcis in this - v 
passage are words that we -don't use too much - 
any more, though they aro easy to understand ' / 
once the explanation is given. ■ V?’ ' < ; :X-tY , r ; ;Y 
- r>;“ ' : ,• ’.V- .. " * -• ■ '* h •' • 

4 i-. t-.- 

Preparation of Material; / : • 'k 

Here , is ajist of things, we would do tflKprepare 
any kind of reading material for use with a child, pv 
. If you plan to held a child, you ought to be very Y, 
.familiar with that piece v of- material. Read it 4 : 
thoroughly. Look for 'ideas that might cause dif- 

7 ----- L- ■ - 
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ficiilty. What would you do to help a child urv 
derstand. the main idea of this Selection? This 
£ material Indicates different things that you could 
Vdo. You might give an explanation for something. 

• You might show a picture of something. You 
might talk about it in terms of something that 
they already know. And of course you've had a 
great deal of experience, so you will be aljle to 
add information in many of the areas that will 
' ,give difficulty. a ? •' 

is Can you ask 8 factual question on this ma- 
terial, something that would be very important to 
ask? Something that you would want them to 
remember? a When did ? the * steamboat 
. cbme? . . V Very ' good. . Where did it 
come?- -What did you expect to»be your an- 
a swer? Alobg the Ohio Rivef ... You see you 
1 Have to be aware of an answer yourself; : 

Now let's try another question. Try to think of 



something not really spelled out in this material, 
but related to it or implied, which might.be 
^ checked. You might ask, "Why did Amos expect 
, the steamboat that day?" That's not really spel- 
led out here. Some other* suggestions? How did 
• Amos feel when he saw the boat coming down 
" the river? If he cap't answer, you might have him 
go back to the material to find the clues. At one 
'.spot it did say something about how he might' 
have felt 

Here is a question that might fall into the 
' category of experience. 'What might have hap- 
« pened to AmoS when his father discovered he 
■:* hadn't done his chores?" The child might give an 
idea of what happens to him when he doesn't do 
as he is supposed- to do. ' •</ 



For more practice try you r hand at 
.types of questions when you have tim 
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The content and spirit of the Workshop is 
‘ evidence that the spirit of volunteerlsm is very 
u much alive and well. If this spirit can be trans- 
lated into specific and effective practice back 
where you live, the "Right to Read" effort can 
receive an enormous lift. v. ? ‘ - . • 

' I considered preparing a regular speech for this 
setting. This is a large audience end perhaps 
4 deserves a formal statement/ but I decided against 
that. I spent ell this morning talking to 7 people 
here at' the Workshop and reading the reports 
from the various sessions. I now have enough 
material for. three and a half hours of summary 
and presentation, t v v ' 

- Rather than give you the usual kind .of or*, 
ganlred and polished speech, I want to try to 
draw from what 1 think is the sense of this 
meeting - some of the Ide8$ and major themes ;• 
and recommendations that have come out of this 
I Workshop. • t \ " "1; v- . 

Now, you recognise, of course, that whenever 

i a speaker says this, he Is also free to take the 

liberty of inserting his own biases and feelings 
» * 




and attitudes into the presentation, and that's the 
case here. I'm selecting those things which 1 think 
are important, and including some of my own 
views about them 'because I have some very 
strong ones. I am saying this now because I 
would in no sense have anyone think that what I 
am going to do in the next 15 minutes provides a 
complete summary of the points of view at this 
^'Workshop. It does not. But I have gleaned from f 
the notes several points which I am going to 
. convey to you rather quickly. 

Place ’for Volunteers -V . ; si : : ^ ^ V Vr A . = - j ^ : ; v ' 

. The first is that there is a place, an important 
place, for volunteers in schools and in libraries 
and in other agencies where the educational proc- 
ess ts going forward. Moreover there is a place for 
all kinds of volunteers - teenagers working with 
other youngsters, college students, middle class 
• housewives, businessmen, people from disad- 
vantaged communities working in the schools that 
serve those communities, retired people, .people • 
who are paid for their volunteer services, people 
who are not paid, people of alt colors, people 
with ail kinds of background. There is a place for 
all these kinds of people in volunteer programs if 
they are properly oroanized. I v * 

Encourage Parents • 

; The second point Is that major attention, much * 
more' attention, should be given to encouraging 
and helping and working with parents, parents in 
all kinds of communities so that those parents 
can, in turn, work with and help their own chil- 
dren. • ‘ , $A ■ - • 

What do you do to help parents? Well, obvi- 
ously you can give them some encouragement. 

You can give them some confidence that It Is all 
right to work with their children and to talk with 
them end to help them. Then, of course, you can 
; give them some specific skills, have, informal 
kinds of orientations, get-togethers - I hesitate to v 
use the word "training." What we propose here 
would not be any kind of academic or- terribly 
pedantic approach where you take 17 hours of 
lecture) to tell parent) what to do with .their 




children. Rather, I am suggesting a much more 
informal, grassroots approach to give some skills 
to mothers and fathers in how they can read to 
their children, how they can elicit language re- 
sponses from their children. 

Working with parents in a much more intensive 
and extensive way than we have done in the past > 
would seem to me to be one very important idea 
for you to carry away from this project. We are 
supporting a new reading training program in 
Portland, Oregon in cooperation with the Public 
Schools and Portland State College, which is de- 
signed to prepare elementary school teachers to 
be effective teachers of reading. But included in 
this program, interestingly, and significantly. Is a 
series of workshops, first for parents so that they 
can do a better job with their own youngsters, 
and second for aides and volunteers who will 
have a part in the reading program. We can pro 
vide additional information about that progran\ if 
you are interested. . 



of Education, we are trying to build in this 
notion of the involvement of the people affected 
by the program in its planning, in its develop- 
ment and in its conduct. 



Total Involvement 7 i 

The third point: All interested parties should 
be involved from the very beginning in planning, 
conducting and evaluating programs for the im- 
provement of reading skills through volunteer ef- 
forts. By all interested parties, I mean most speci- 
fically the community around the school being 
served, parents of the children being served, 
teachers in that school, administrators in the 
school and various organizations in the com- 
munity involved In and interested in the volun- 

* teer effort and the schools. This particular piece 
of advice is nothing new to you. It's very com- 
monly given - yet it's seldom followed In prac- 

‘ tlce. : '• * • • , 

‘ I think we have passed the point in American 
education when so-called disadvantaged com- 
munities are going to be willing to have outsiders 
do things to them and to their children. And I 
think we have also passed the time when the 
teachers of the nation are willing simply to carry 
- out on command somebody else's orders or some- 
body else's program. ' : . v ' \ 

• This means that participation and involvement 

of teachers, and of the community, and of the 
parents, as well as other interested parties, are 
essential keys to the success of any such program. 
Imposition from the outside or paternalism in 
any of its many foims is an. absolute guarantee 
for the failure of the program. ^ 

'* in everything we are doing In our Bureau of 
Educational Personnel Development In the Office 



Career Opportunities Program 

I think the best example of such a program, 
the one that is closely related to the interests of 
many of you here, is the Career Opportunities 
, Program which is the largest new careerist pro- 
gram in the country. Beginning this coming sum- 
mer in' 130 cities across the country, it is de- 
signed to bring low income and minority group 
people into the schools .as teacher aides and to 
get them started cn. a career ladder, making it 
possible for them to become assistant teachers, 
associate 'teachers and teachers. This is a work 
study approach. While working in the schools 
they may take college courses for credit and may 
earn a batchelor's degree in a period of four or 
five years. The program brings into the school the 
talent of the community and provides a bridge 
1 between the school and the community. 



Youth Teaching Youth 

Simultaneously, this Career Opportunities Pro- 
gram, in about 75 percent of the communities, is 
providing an umbrella for an extremely important 
component we call Youth Teaching Youth. This 
Youth Teaching Youth idea was first identified, 
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labeled and promoted by Judge Mary Conway 
Koehler of New York City and her National 
Commission on Resources for Youth. The project 
now exists in 30 or 40 places across the country 
and its premise is simple: get young, disad- 
vantaged, low achieving teenagers involved in 
working with, teaching, and tutoring younger v 
disadvantaged, low achieving children in their, 
own community. The evidence is already very 
convincing that when this happens, the young 
children being tutored learn, they increase their 
learning skills. At the same time, the teenagers . 
doing the tutoring increase their skills and their 
motivation. tt\[s one of those nice kinds of pro- 
grams that has a very important two-way effect, 
both for the tutor and the person being tutored. 

Both of these programs are examples of Office 
of Education efforts to involve the community - 
the participants and the clients themselves - in 
developing and carrying out its own programs 
rather than having someone else's programs im- 
posed upon it. '*■&&&&}. < ■' ■■■■'- • v 

bn I shoutd add just one' other point before I 
leave Youth Teaching Youth. Before too many 
days pass, I hope you will see in the newspapers 
an announcement of a very new and very exciting 
program related to the “Right to Read" effort 
this summer. Through the cooperation of the 7 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the Department 
of Labor, and the Office of Education, we hope 
to have upwards of 60,000 young people in The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps tutoring oth er, ch il- 
dren this summer in every State and in every 
large city of the nation. This would be an enor- 
mous amount of energy to release - 50,000 or 7 
more young people working on tutoring vi a part 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps assignment, as 
contrasted with raking leaves or performing some 
of the menial tasks that often a re assigned in that 
kind of program. *<<•;?• •, ... ;••• . 7 • v . v v .- 

« • , a -Vi Vv: . : T; ; * •’ - 

'4- ; • .■ ‘ V- ; • 

Accountability of Schools 

A fourth point: Volunteers can play an im- 
portant role in a program such as “Right to 
Read," as I've already Indicated. Volunteers are 
necessary. Today volunteers are essential. But 
let's understand this: A good volunteer program 
should put itself out of business very quickly. 
Our concept of a volunteer program is essentially 
a remedial program. • * *■,. 

• What I’m saying - and I hope you're hearing It - 
f - 1s that the fundamental responsibility for 
teaching children to read rests with the school 
and with the teacher. The existence of any ef- 
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fective volunteer program should never be used as 
an excuse for the school not doing its job. : 7 • 
v7; , I'm also saying to the school people in the 
audjence that the existence of 9 lot of volunteer 
energy and spirit in the community” is no excuse 
for you to get off the accountability hook. This 
^“accountability" that we are talking so much 
about these days, and which I think is of tremen- 
dous importance, means that schools and teachers 
must - carry the responsibility for the success of 
each of their clients, every kid. It means that the 
attitude of school people must be that their main 
job - the main job of the institution - is the 
development of the potential of each of their 
• clients. • •. : 

. The primary job of the school is to help 
people develop their potentials. The primary job 
of the school is riot sorting, labeling, classifying 
7 and weeding out. If the child does not achieve. It 
is time for schools and the teachers to say it is 
our failure and not the failure of the child. It 
must be clear that it is time to stop saying the 
t reason Johnny can't read is because he is black, is 
because his father doesn't subscribe to LIFE 
Magazine, is because they don't have encyclope- 
dias in their home or because the family income 
is under $?,000 a year. f • / • 

Teacher Education Improvement ■ 

The fifth point: If teachers and schools are, in 
, fact, to be specifically accountable for the read- 
ing achievement of their clients, we need to do a 
much better Job than r ws have done before In 
schools and in colleges in providing these teachers 
with the Skills and training they need in order to 
’/do the job.’W7'-“ .,7 ' • ' ' 7 •• 

8laming the failure in reading on teachers Is 
. hardly fair if the colleges which prepare them in 
the first place or the schools which receive them' 
do not give them the * inds of materials and 
training that they need. Now of course I’m talk- 
ing about' a very large problem: the renovation, 
the rehabilitation and the improvement of teacher 
education in the United States. It has to do with 
reading, of course, but it hd$ to do with a great 
many other things as well. # 

i In our Bureau in the Office of Education we 
are supporting a wide variety of efforts, all de- 
signed to help colleges and universities develop 
more effective and more relevant programs. They 
1 are designed as well to help school systems de- 
velop more relevant and effective in-service train- 
ing programs for their teachers, f / 7 , 

It’s dangerous for me to start talking about 
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'• training, for it's my field and my special interest 
and I could easily get carried away - but I do. 
want to say a few things about it. 

Utilization of Volunteers 
It is very important to provide experience and 
specific training for teachers in how to work with 
other adults in working with children. Teachers 
themselves must be trained to work with, to 
orient, and to supervise volunteers. Teachers must 
be trained to work with, orient and supervise 
teacher aides and other kinds of people who are 
going to be involved in the school, or in the 
library, dr in any other educational agencies. This 
requires special kinds of skill. We often ignore 
that fact. • ~ V i< V.; '-Mgy -^■■4:^ 

We simply cannot put volunteers or aides in a 
school and say, y Here they are." The result is 
sometimes hostility/, sometimes .under-utilization 
or mlsutlTizetion of talents which leads to frustra- 
tion on the part of the aides, the_volunteers and 
the professional teachers. U need not be. We can 
do something very specific about this problem. 

Concern for Attitudes 

Finally, on the point of training, it seems to 
me to be terribly important to worry, 'not just 
about knowledge ’end skill in the training process 
for teachers and tutors and volunteers, but to 
concern ourselves very specifically and very 
productively with the affective or the feeling and 
attitudinal side. It Is often attitudes toward other 
people, attitudes towards children which are the 
blocks to effective teaching or tutoring in read- i 
ing, rather than the lack of specific skills. Some 
of you agree with that point; if you do, it will 
require some action beyond that which we 
usually take, f; •. ^ w- 

If ll is true that most of us know quite a lot 
about giving Information to other people, demon- 
mating various kirtds of skills and providing 
various kinds of knowledge to *peonle, it is also 
true that most of us know very little about how 
to deal with attitudes and feelings. Most of us, as 
a matter of fact, are rather frightened as educa- 
tors of getting Into the whole attitude and feeling 
business. We tend to say that It Is somebody 
else's business. &ut It Is not somebody else'* busi- 
ness for the simple reason that nobody else Is 1 J 
attending to It. What I am trying to say to you Is , 
that In training teachers to do e better Job of 
teaching leading, In training tutors, volunteers 
and teacher aides, we must attend to the af- 
fective, the feeling tide as well as to the thinking 



and knowledge side, or our efforts are not going 
to have much pay-off. 

; ; Focus on Child M ' V u , ‘ 

The next point of concern is a need to focus, 
as. teachers, as tutors, and 1 ’ as volunteers, on the 
child - on his needs, on His problems and his 
achievements. This thought keeps repeating itself 
|n a variety of ways and in a variety of the 
Workshop reports. Iflp'. =• r \ ‘ ti . . .• ...* 

>v There is. a tendency for institutions - such as 
schools/libraries/organizations, groups - to focus 
. more on their institutional life and purposes and 
ti ambitions than on the needs and problems and 
ambitions of the clients being served. This must 
be why/ for example, schools and public libraries 
■■■■; almost never work together in providing materials 
for children. They are both serving the same 
> client and they both have very strong motivation 
and interest in serving that client - and yet they 
seldom talk to each other. They almost never 
'■* share resources. The same thing is true, I believe, 
in the relationship between schools and com- 
munity organizations, where both institutions or • 
: organizations tend to focus on their own institu- 
tional development, rather than on the needs of 

• the child. { '■ .4?. • # % 

The next point is closely related to the preced- 
ing one and’ it is a very old point for those of 
you who are in educatjon and for those of you 
i who have been very close to children, it is simply 
this: Success In teaching or in tutoring reading or 
other subjects depends on the ability of the 
teacher or the tutor to use and draw out the - 
resources of the child. It is the child who has the, 
primary resources for learning inside him. This is 

* much more Important then anything the teacher 
says or than any materials which are provided for 
that child. It Is the simplest point in the world 
about teaching and lemming, and yet the one that 
most of our educational institutions neglect - 

Most teachers* and in fact most tutors! assume 
that their Job is to bring something to the child 
in th$ form of information, and In fact to pour It 
into the child as Into a receptacle. Well, the child 
is not a receptacle; he is a person who learns by 
remaking and reshuffling his own life and his own 
experiences. The Job of the teacher Is toven- 
courage and to help that process. Each of us 
learns by building what is Inside of us and not by 
taking something that It Imposed upon us. That it 
lesson No. 1 about American education - and, In 
my book, It should be lesson No. 1 1n the estate 




lishment of any tutoring or any volunteer pro- ' 

. gram. , . vj*. v. y ' 

' Impact of Technology 

The next point has to do with the impact of 
technology. A number of people at this Work- 
shop have pointed out that the child's senses are 
bombarded by exciting new media constantly, 
f almost from the time of birth. Others here have 
pointed out that the child finds libraries and 
schools and conventional educational settings and 
activities sometimes dull and lifeless compared to 
| the vitalities of the moon shots, professional foot- 
ball, or /'Sesame Street." I think/ ♦’ at is a very 
;Z good point. I, think it is true. I th‘ tome of our 
conventional educational approac. are in fact 
dull and lifeless. ■•/y-’- . 

This is one of the reasons why we constantly 
;; talk about motivation of children. We want them 
to go to schools, want them to do the things we 
/ think are necessary for them to do. We do not 
| talk about motivation at all. We h&re all seen 
/' youngsters with their portable radios listening 
4 endlessly to the Beatles without any teacher or > 
tutor or volunteer motivating them. Now it seems • 
y to me there is a good deal to be learned from 
KZ that. We need as educators and/or as volunteers 
to harness technology for our own purposes and ‘ 

.. to exploit that part of the life of the child which ; * 
comes^to him through the media. We need to use 
/ the machines of technology to enliven, enrich and 
make chore powerful the work that we do witrt 1 
children. We need to harness the machine and 
harness technology for our own purposes rather 
than to assume, as humanists, the machine is our 
enemy, and that the humanizing aspect education 
will be destroyed by technology. I maintain that 
1 technology, properly utilized, can play a real part 
in humanizing education. ' 

Administrators Acceptance -/ ; ' J n 

The n^xt point Is addressed specifically to 
those in the audience who are teachers and ad- 
; minlstrators In schools and in colleges. I would 
like to urge all of you who are educators to take 
Z much more Initiative and a much more positive 
attitude towards the volunteer movement in edu- 
cation in this country. I would urge you all to / 
provide your skills, Insight and expertise for vol- / • 
unteer programs so that the energies and talents , 
and spirit of (he volunteer can be engaged prop-, 
edy In helping the client - the child. This has n ' 

, been said many different ways end many dif- 
ferent times et this Workshop. I am saying It 



I again because it seems to me that we still live 
with the problem of skepticism, suspicion, and 
some anxiety on the part of professionals toward 
these ne\^ people who want to do something to 
help, l am suggesting to you that it is time to put 
<v all that behind us and for educators to take the 
' initiative in providing the kind of professional 
k skills a.id know-how they have to make this vol- 
■;l unteer program work effectively in communities 
across this country. .y / y y \r ,r ';y ' 

% View Total Problem /y/^/yy: . 

■y-i Just helping a child to achieve literacy - to 
Z. learn how to read - is obviously not a sufficient 
y target for our society. As a society we now heed 
to be concerned about finding effective solutions 
to the problems of racism and vio'ence, housing, 
drug abuse, crime, racial conflicts - all of the 
problems we know exist. All of these things are 

• important. 8ut there is a tendency on the part of 
•v many people these days to become discouraged 

* by the sheer complexity of our society and its 

many problems and to think, they ought to go 
open a hot dog stand at the beach instead of 
staying plugged in to these problems. In this 
context, being involved in a reading program as a 
volunteer or as a teacher is not a total answer to 
the problem. It is one place to start and I think 
it is an excellent place to start. i Zyyy 

I think that Commissioner Allen, if he were 
here, would agree that reading is not the final 
solution to ell • of man's problems or to all of 
‘ education's . problems. However, it is" one basic 
element of the solution and it Is a place where all 
of us as teacher? or os volunteers can begin and 
begin now. If-y i yyy ! kyy^^k^kk-^-k 

.Action Steps y*', 

‘ I would like to propose that when you go beck 
to your home community, you immediate'? or- 
i ganize a small Informal group ~ If you v »rit to 
use the bureaucratic (argon, a "task force." It 
doesn't really matter what you call it - a group 
of interested parties, representing the various 
Interests In your community. Then do three 
thlrtgs: y ••>4 **. • :V- 

y First, make an Inventory of the resources In 
your community for reading. That means s hools, 
libraries, media and agencies of all kinds. - / -y 
/ Second, make a corpprehenslve Inventory of 
those programs, projects, end people which or 
whom are already doing something that seems to 
be promising or significant In every community 
represented here there will be a great many things 



going on. Often the people involved in one proj- 
ect do not know there is another project, do not 
«' know who is involved in it. So I am suggesting 
that an inventory of current activities would be 
useful . ' 
• Third, each of these small’ informal groups 
should start tomorrow to identify the nature and 
extent of the reading problem in the com- 
munity. Exactly what is ft? What are the reading 
skills and reading problems of youngsters In the 
school? What Is the level of adult illiteracy in 
-. your community? What ore its sources? How big 
‘ a problem are you talking about? What are the 
target groups that we need to be concerned with? 

I am suggesting that this has not been done in 
most communities. We assume and we know that 
there is a problem; we do not know its size and 
- its extent and we do not know its exact locale 
; • and cause. 

These small and informal groups that you form 
in each community might then become the nu- 
cleus for a local "Right to Read" council which 
. wol Id be ready to go to work when the State 
. "Right to Read" councils and the National Right 
to Read Council are formed sometime in the next 
few weeks. ‘ i ^ V * r : , 

■ WilJ to Succeed 

One final point: I do agree with Commissioner' 
Allen that the “Right to Read" effort is a national 
necessity. It is not just another interesting project 



or an Office of Education gimmick of some kind. 

I hope that this meeting will trigger scores of new 
and revitalized volunteer programs across the 
country. A great deal of time and money and 
effort have gone into this meeting. I hesitate to 
total up the amount of man hours, and hence the 
amount Of money' end energy that goes into 
bringing together six or seven hundred people 
from all parts of the country for a session such as 
this. It is a fantastic investment in energy -and 
time, and if nothing happens after this final ses- 
sion it will amount to a real squandering Of our 
. resources, 

. |v I hope that most of you have found here new 
understanding, new stimulation, new insight — 
perhaps new confidence, new hope - that you 
will transmit to your friends and your colleagues 
back home. If citizens and educators together 
have the will to solve the reading problem, it will 
. be . solved. - : : ; 

m We do have the capacity, the knowledge, the 
skills and the resources to solve this and any 
other educational problem that we face. The big 
question about solving educational problems is 
not the capacity, not our skill or knowledge, but 
whether or not we have the motivation and the 
will to do It. jpSfl C* .. ' -4 li -a 
And that point leads me to share with you a 
small gem of philosophy from my favorite philos- 
opher. Pogo once said: "We have met the enemy 
and he is us." : 
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